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the  Survivors  of  the  Old  Crowd 

(Who  Will  Read  Betiveen  the  Lines) 

And  to  the  Happy  Memory  of 

Those  Who  Are  Gone. 
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ALL  THE  GROWN-UPS  in  these  sketches— except 
.  the  group  (which  is  entirely  fictitious)  on  the 
porch  in  the  first  essay — are  drawn  from  hfe.  The  orig- 
inals of  these  attempted  portraits  have  long  been  dead 
and  it  is  believed  that  nothing  has  been  recorded  here 
which  those  near  to  them  in  kindred  or  friendship 
would  find  objectionable.  That,  at  least,  has  been  the 
writer's  intention. 

The  sketches  entitled  The  Friend  of  Youth,  The 
Christmas  Party,  The  Reading  Room  (under  another 
title),  The  Fabric  of  a  Dream  and  the  Quiet  Life  have 
already  appeared  in  a  book  entitled  The  Friendly  Club 
and  Other  Portraits,  published  in  1922,  and  are  reprinted 
here  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Edwin  Valen- 
tine Mitchell. 

Much  that  is  personal  in  the  following  pages,  a  good 
deal  that  perhaps  may  be  thought  sentimental,  may  pos- 
sibly find  an  excuse  in  the  intention  that  this  book  shall 
not  be  generally  circulated;  it  is  printed  in  a  small 
edition — primarily,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  author  in  an  attempt  to  preserve,  however 
obscurely,  something  of  the  spirit  and  flavor  of  a  long- 
gone  childhood. 

P.P. 
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child  of  my  heart,  though  change  and  time  divide 
Me  and  your  later  semblance,  you  abide, 
Hotvever  time  may  devastate  or  fulfil, 
Safe,  incorrtiptible,  shall  my  treasure  hide; 
Borne  on  my  breast,  light-pattering  at  TJiy  side. 
The  fair  ghost  lingers  still. 

— Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 
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Power 

The  Soul  that  rises  luith  us,  our  lifers  Star 
Hath  had  elseivhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar; 
— Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

PERHAPS  it  is  significant  that  so  many  of  the  recol- 
lections of  childhood,  particularly  of  early  child- 
hood, have  to  do  with  the  hours  spent  in  bed.  For  those 
were  the  times  when  objective  distractions  were  absent, 
when  thought  and  waking  dreams,  so  soon  turning  into 
the  dreams  of  sleep,  took  charge,  when  the  impressions 
of  this  interesting  new  world  sometimes  were  trans- 
lated involuntarily  into  certain  conclusions,  not  con- 
sciously recognized  as  such  of  course  but  which,  on 
looking  back,  one  sees  formed  the  bases  of  certain  future 
philosophies  of  life.  One  remembered,  for  example,  that 
a  generally  good-tempered  playmate  was  cross  and  hard 
to  get  along  with  a  day  or  two  ago;  the  next  day  he 
was  ill.  It  seemed  that  an  unhappy  mind,  irritation, 
impatience,  presaged  illness;  if  you  felt  cross,  look  out 
— you  were  probably  going  to  have  a  stomach-ache. 
This  was  a  long  way  from  the  realization  that  mental 
depressions  are  apt  to  have  a  physical  cause,  but  the 
germ  was  there. 
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But  there  were  pleasanter  things  to  think  about.  In 
these  quiet  hours  perception  seemed  to  be  quickened, 
vivified.  There  were  important  impUcations  in  the 
simplest  things.  The  cracks  in  the  ceiUng,  if  you  looked 
at  them  long  enough  in  the  minutes  preceding  the  morn- 
ing nap,  or  in  the  long  summer  twilights,  had  an  inter- 
esting way  of  transforming  themselves  into  pictures, 
landscapes  generally,  with  mountains  and  streams — a 
delightful  country.  For  years  afterward  one  would  re- 
member the  shape  the  light  from  the  low-turned  gas 
in  the  hall  made,  through  the  partly  closed  door,  on 
that  ceiling;  it  looked  just  like  the  clay  pipe  of  Patrick, 
the  coachman.  The  footsteps  of  people  going  past  the 
house,  especially  if  one  waked  in  the  night — where  were 
they  going  at  that  hour,  and  what  were  they  about? 

Occasionally  the  fire  bell  at  night  waked  one — and 
with  what  a  sudden  sense  of  alarm  that  clamor  spoke! 
Almost  instantly  you  heard  the  roar  and  the  bells  of 
the  engines.  The  city  at  that  time  had  a  unique  engine, 
a  **steam  propeller",  known  as  ''Jumbo".  On  one  memo- 
rable night  it  went  right  past  the  house  which  rocked 
with  the  jar  of  the  leviathan.  Shivers  ran  up  and  down 
one's  spine.  The  sense  of  crisis,  of  catastrophe,  was 
overwhelming.  At  this  time  one  was  too  little  to  jump 
out  of  bed,  hurry  into  a  few  clothes  and  chase  the  engine, 
as  one  sometimes  did  later.  That  was  unthinkable.  One 
had  to  lie  there  in  suspense,  wondering  where  the  fire 
was,  picturing  the  flames,  the  smoke,  perhaps  hearing 
far  off  the  shouts,  the  bells,  the  whistles.  For  a  long 
time  sleep  was  impossible. 
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But  it  was  the  subjective  experiences  of  these  hours 
in  bed  that  were  the  most  arresting,  as  one  looks  back. 
The  boy  was  always  to  remember  one  night  when  before 
going  to  sleep  a  sudden  revelation  of  personality  came 
to  him.  It  was  so  strange,  so  subtle  and  nebulous,  yet 
so  utterly  convincing,  that  it  is  impossible  to  render 
the  experience  exactly  in  words.  Some  knowledge  from 
a  long,  an  unknown  past  seemed  to  be  its  source.  Here 
I  am,  the  child  thought,  an  individual.  What  a  wonder- 
ful thing  that  I  am  I!  I  have  feelings,  impulses,  thoughts 
that  come  out  of  my  own  self.  I  am  different  from 
everybody  else  in  the  world.  There  are  powers  within 
me  .   .  . 

Conceit  had  no  part  in  these  convictions;  they  were 
simply  facts  that  just  could  not  be  denied.  Alas,  the 
vision  never  was  to  come  to  him  again. 

^^Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  Boy." 

Yet  on  one  occasion  he  did  transmute  something  of 
this  sense  of  his  own  identity  into  action. 

Remember,  he  was  a  very  little  boy.  In  the  summer 
he  went  to  bed  while  it  was  still  broad  daylight.  One 
summer  evening  he  lay  listening  to  the  voices  of  a  group 
of  elders  who  were  sitting  on  the  front  porch  below 
his  open  window.  There  was  talking,  and  laughter.  What 
was  making  these  unaccountable  grown-ups  so  happy 
and  lighthearted?  What  were  they  talking  about,  any- 
how? They  all  seemed  to  be  talking  at  once  and  he 
could  not  distinguish  words.  Presently  it  was  obvious 
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from  the  clinking  of  glass  and  china  and  silver  that 
they  were  having  ''refreshments".  Rachel,  the  waitress, 
was  setting  things  on  a  table.  He  could  tell  that  from 
the  directions  to  her  and  from  the  exclamations  of 
anticipated  pleasure.  Probably  lemonade,  cake,  and  ice 
cream.  He  would  have  liked  some  of  that  ice  cream — 
but  they  were  not  thinking  at  all  about  him.  He  did 
not  enter  into  their  real  lives.  Their  interests  were  in  a 
different  world  where  he  did  not  count  and  which 
seemed  silly  to  him  so  far  as  he  knew  anything  about  it. 

The  sense  of  rebellion  and  injustice  increased  as  he 
lay  there.  Why  should  he  be  neglected  and  forgotten? 
It  became  absolutely  necessar}^  that  he  should  force 
upon  these  grown-ups  the  attention  he  deserved.  Slowly 
a  purpose  grew  in  his  mind.  He  would  show  them. 

A  few  days  before  he  had  accidentally  let  fall  from 
the  window  a  valuable  embroidered  sofa  cushion,  which 
was  cherished,  he  discovered,  because  it  possessed,  in 
addition  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  what  was  called  a  senti- 
mental value  (which  of  course  he  did  not  understand) 
because  it  had  been  made  and  embroidered  by  Great- 
Aunt  Ann  Eliza  who  had  since  departed  to  a  region 
referred  to  as  ''the  Kingdom".  This  cushion  fell  on  a 
flower  bed  which  had  just  been  watered.  The  incident 
resulted  in  considerable  consternation  and  a  lecture 
upon  the  respect  due  to  other  people's  property.  The 
little  boy  did  not  comprehend  the  lecture,  but  it  was 
clear  that  the  consternation  was  genuine  though  he 
did  not  grasp  the  significance  of  that  either. 
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He  now  decided  that  he  would  recall  himself  to  the 
notice  of  those  below  by  reproducing  deliberately,  but 
in  a  higher  degree  if  possible,  the  dismay  and  excite- 
ment his  former  involuntary  act  had  occasioned. 

Quietly,  but  with  a  pleasurable  intensity  of  excite- 
ment mounting  within  him,  he  slipped  out  of  bed, 
gathered  together  the  two  pillows  and  the  bolster  from 
the  big  double  bed  beside  him,  and  his  own  flat  little 
pillow.  Then  he  quietly  dragged  his  burden  to  the  win- 
dow and  peeked  over  the  sill. 

Yes,  there  they  all  were,  having  a  grand  time.  Rachel 
was  passing  plates  of  ice  cream  and  cake.  There  was 
Mrs.  Witherling,  from  across  the  street;  there  was  Helen 
Slade  who  w^as  so  pretty  and  nice  but  so  silly  about 
that  young  man  who  now  sat  on  the  steps  at  her  feet; 
there  was  old  Mr.  Warburton  with  a  chin  whisker  like 
a  billy-goat's  that  jiggled  as  he  talked.  There  were  others 
whom  the  edge  of  the  porch  roof  hid  from  him. 

There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  the  certainty  of  ap- 
proaching triumph.  The  little  boy  paused  an  instant  to 
savor  the  sensation  as  he  balanced  the  first  of  his  soft 
missiles  upon  the  window  sill.  He  pushed  the  bolster 
as  far  as  he  could  to  the  left  whence  he  hoped  it  would 
hit  Mrs.  Witherling  and  disarrange  that  bun  of  false 
hair  at  the  back  of  her  head.  Then,  in  great  excitement 
flavored  with  a  miraculous  sense  of  fulfillment,  he 
pushed  his  projectiles,  quickly,  one  after  another,  out 
of  the  window  and  jumped  back  into  bed. 

He  was  not  disappointed.  The  commotion  was 
tremendous.   There   were   exclamations,    cries,    a   shriek 
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from  Mrs.  Witherling.  From  the  scraping  of  chairs  and 
general  sudden  rustUng  it  was  clear  that  they  all  stood 
up.  Some  one  called,  ''He's  done  it  again!  He's  done 
it  again!"  Some  one  else  said,  "Look  at  those  pansies — 
they're  ruined!"  A  plate  crashed  on  the  stone  steps. 
Wonderful! 

Then  there  was  the  sound  of  footsteps  hurrying  up- 
stairs. Papa  and  Grandma  probably.  But  he  didn't  care 
what  they  did  to  him.  He  hugged  himself  in  delight. 
By  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  had  made  himself  the 
center  of  interest.  He  had  broken  with  a  crash  into 
that  hitherto  indifferent  adult  world.  They  could  not 
forget  or  neglect  him  any  longer.  He  was  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with. 
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The  Friend  of  Youth 

IT  WAS  ANNOUNCED  the  other  day  in  the  pubUc 
prints  that  the  Private  Coachman's  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation had  filed  its  certificate  of  dissolution.  Over  this 
laconic  statement  in  the  morning  paper  one  reader,  at 
least,  paused  and  let  his  thoughts  wander.  To  him  there 
seemed  a  significant  and,  indeed,  a  rather  melancholy 
interest  in  the  announcement.  The  incident  thus  briefly 
mentioned  not  only  marked  the  end  of  an  ancient 
brotherhood;  it  furnished  a  striking  commentary  on 
changing  social  conditions. 

As  a  type  the  private  coachman  is  disappearing,  and 
with  him  vanish  the  coaches,  landaus  and  victorias,  the 
well-matched  pairs  of  reliable  family  horses  with  shining 
harnesses  and  jingling  chains,  the  snappy  trotters,  the 
buggy  rides  and  the  horse  in  general  as  a  voucher  of 
social  responsibility  and  standing. 

The  possession  of  a  motor  car  and  the  services  of  a 
chauffeur,  though  generally  involving  more  financial 
outlay  than  a  stable  and  coachman  necessitated,  some- 
how do  not  quite  confer  the  reflected  glory  in  which 
the  employer  of  a  coachman  used  to  shine.  Everybody 
has  a  motor  and  the  very  prevalence  and  numerousness 
of  the  chauffeur,  capable  and  loyal  soul  though  he  be, 
necessarily  detract  from  the  distinction  which  the  rarer 
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coachman  used  to  give. 

One  usually  stood  rather  in  awe  of  the  coachman — 
particularly  in  boyhood,  the  period  with  which  he  is 
chiefly  associated  in  the  memories  of  most  of  us.  He 
was  a  person  of  strange  and  exalted  attainments.  He 
held  mysterious  and  telepathic  communication  with  his 
horses.  He  understood  them,  and  they  him.  He  had 
theories  about  shoeing,  he  could  prescribe  for  most  of 
their  ailments,  he  hissed  at  them  queerly  as  he  groomed 
them.  Moreover,  he  had  the  real  sporting  spirit.  He 
knew  all  about  the  performances  of  Maud  S.  and  John  L. 
Sullivan.  He  called  the  firemen  and  policemen  by  their 
first  names  and  the  fire  bell  would  send  him  running 
out  of  the  stable  at  any  hour. 

If  the  boy  wanted  to  acquire  a  puppy  he  got  the 
coachman  to  select  it  and  to  clip  its  ears  (without 
anaesthetic)  behind  the  stable — or,  if  the  coachman  was 
wise,  he  persuaded  a  friend  to  do.  this  surgical  work  at 
some  livery  stable,  out  of  earshot  of  the  family.  Prob- 
ably when  the  puppy  was  grown  the  coachman  surrep- 
titiously staged  fights  with  him  against  rival  dogs, 
chaperoned  by  brother  coachmen,  late  at  night  after 
the  boy  and  his  elders  were  asleep,  thus  occasionally 
providing  a  precarious  addition  to  his  wages  if  the  dog 
came  up  to  expectation.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  gener- 
ally selected  for  its  fighting  qualities. 

He  had  strange  tales  of  adventure,  many  of  them 
doubtless  fictitious,  but  showing  the  swift  imagination 
of  the  race  from  which  he  generally  sprang.  The  great 
event  of  his  life  was  his  trip  to  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
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of  the  Centennial  when  he  was  temporarily  a  soldier 
and  had  charge  of  the  major's  horse.  For  years  brilliant 
lithographs  of  the  exhibition  buildings  were  tacked  to 
the  stable  wall  above  the  shelf  where  stood  bottles  of 
horse  liniment  and  harness  dressing.  He  had  seen  men 
and  cities  and  out  of  his  experience  had  grown  a  prac- 
tical and  homely  wisdom  that  was  by  no  means  lost 
upon  his  young  admirers.  He  was  the  friend  of  youth. 

And  now  it  seems  that  the  guild  is  officially  extinct. 
Hail  and  farewell,  private  coachman!  Though  legally 
dissolved  you  are  not  forgotten,  but  remain  ever  en- 
shrined in  our  memories  of  an  older  and  simpler  day. 

In  those  memories  the  coachman  assumes  multiform 
incarnations.  The  individuals  varied  as  the  years  of 
childhood  lengthened,  but  they  all  conformed  to  type. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  those  dim  vistas  of  childish 
recollections,  illumined  by  the  mellow  light  that  always 
plays  about  our  earliest  remembrances,  stands  the  figure 
of  Patrick,  the  first  coachman  of  them  all.  His  first 
appearance  was  so  very  long  ago — as  a  lifetime  is 
measured — that  the  vision,  emerging  from  the  mists  in 
which  the  first  consciousness  of  the  world  is  enveloped, 
is  painted  somewhat  vaguely  on  the  retina  of  the  mind. 
How  much  of  it  is  real,  how  much  an  idealized  memory, 
can  not  perhaps  be  definitely  determined.  After  all,  it 
is  only  a  picture  and  a  feeling. 

One  seems  to  remember  being  enthroned  on  a  rug 
spread  on  the  grass  of  the  garden,  beneath  the  big  apple 
tree,  in  the  level  sunlight  of  a  late  afternoon  in  spring.  It 
must  have  been  spring,  for  the  apple  tree  was  in  bloom. 
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About  one,  seated  on  the  grass,  was  grouped  a  circle  of 
the  maids  of  the  household  and  their  visitors.  No  experi- 
ence of  later  years  has  ever  given  the  slightest  intima- 
tion that  one  could  possibly  be  or  become  such  a  center 
of  interest  and  admiration  as  that  microcosm  of  dawn- 
ing intelligence  then  consciously  was  to  that  laudatory 
audience.  There  was  a  distinct  sense  of  being  the  source 
of  the  happiness  and  laughter  that  composed  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  that  golden  afternoon.  Such  an  assur- 
ance that  the  world  was  entirely  good  and  beautiful  has 
not  since  been  attained. 

Then,  suddenly,  Patrick  was  added  to  the  circle — a 
smooth-shaven,  apple-cheeked,  merry  man — having 
doubtless  strolled  over  from  the  neighboring  stable  yard. 
Was  it  partly  because  a  masculine  note  of  admiration 
was  added  to  the  feminine  chorus  that  the  effect  of 
general  well-being  and  of  mirth  seemed,  with  his  arrival, 
to  be  emphasized  and  confirmed?  At  all  events  there 
was  an  instinctive  perception  between  Patrick  and  the 
center  of  interest  that  they  understood  each  other,  and 
Patrick  was  welcomed  from  the  rug  with  evidences  of 
the  recognition  of  this  bond  which  precipitated  another 
wave  of  delightful  gossip. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  firm  friendship.  Patrick 
soon  shared  with  the  nurse  of  those  Elysian  days  the 
early  confidences,  the  awakening  and  absurd  aspirations, 
of  the  childish  mind.  In  the  first  cloud  of  trouble,  which 
after  some  years  grew  from  the  marriage  and  departure 
of  the  nurse,  he  was  a  never  failing  solace.  He  received 
with  serious  consideration  a  carefully  thought-out  plan 
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to  compel  her  return  by  engaging  one  of  the  hook  and 
ladder  companies  to  pull  down  her  new  home,  thus 
presumably  leaving  her  without  any  abiding  place  but 
the  parental  roof.  Seated  on  the  front  seat  of  the  old 
carriage  with  his  young  friend,  taking  the  air  about 
the  city,  he  assisted  in  plotting  the  details  of  this  scheme. 
It  was  so  subtly  diluted  by  other  interests,  and  disap- 
peared so  gradually,  that  no  particular  disillusion 
resulted. 

Why  Patrick  left  and  when  remain  a  mystery.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  Scotchman  with  reddish  whiskers 
and  for  long  was  lost  to  sight.  Then,  unexpectedly,  he 
re-appeared. 

One  afternoon,  years  afterward,  while  calling  at  a 
friend's  home  and  talking  over  old  days,  it  developed 
that  Patrick  was  still  alive — a  very  old  man  now — that 
he  was  employed  by  these  friends  as  gardener — that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  at  the  moment  at  work  in  the 
garden.  It  was,  indeed,  possible  to  see  him  from  the 
window.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  instant  sense 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  well  to  walk  over 
to  the  window?  At  least  this  hesitancy  did  not  prevail 
and  there,  in  a  far  corner,  raking  among  the  shrubbery, 
could  be  discerned  the  figure  of  a  little,  bowed  old  man 
in  blue  denim  overalls  and  a  weather-beaten  felt  hat. 
One  could  not  see  his  face — his  back  was  toward  the 
window.  How  small  he  looked!  Why,  Patrick  had  been 
a  fine  figure  of  a  young  Irishman,  not  tall,  perhaps,  but 
of  a  respectable  height. 

The  suggestion  was  inevitable  that  it  would  be  inter- 
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esting  to  go  over  and  talk  to  him.  Indeed  a  start  was 
made,  but  again  came  that  impulse  of  hesitation, 
stronger  this  time  and  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Was  Patrick 
well — was  he  happy?  On  the  whole  the  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative.  He  had,  it  appeared,  touches  of  rheu- 
matism, but  he  could  still  do  light  work,  and  he  liked  to 
putter  about  the  lawns  and  the  flower  beds.  At  home 
he  was  comfortable.  Generally  speaking,  it  seemed  that 
life  had  treated  him  not  too  harshly.  It  was  clear  that 
he  was  with  kindly  people — and  there  one  left  him. 

After  all,  it  is  comforting  to  realize  that  the  picture 
of  Patrick  that  is  best  remembered  is  not  of  a  bent  old 
man,  leaning  somewhat  heavily  upon  his  rake,  but  of 
the  figure  that  takes  shape  out  of  the  mists  of  childhood 
— a  figure  that  somehow  always  personifies  the  at- 
tributes of  kindliness  and  sympathy — standing  in  a  long 
vanished  garden,  beneath  an  apple  tree  in  bloom. 
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ON  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  while  his  father 
was  taking  a  nap  the  boy  used  to  look  at  the 
pictures  in  the  old  bound  copies  of  ''The  Illustrated 
London  News".  They  were  fascinating — particularly 
the  pictures  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  illustra- 
tions of  new  men-of-war,  with  three  rows  of  gun  ports, 
plowing  down  the  Channel  under  full  sail,  or  bombard- 
ing Sebastopol.  Later  he  would  take  a  walk  with  his 
father,  holding  his  hand  (he  was  a  very  little  boy)  and 
asking  innumerable  questions.  He  used  to  look  forward 
to  these  walks.  On  many  of  them  they  went  across  the 
Park,  stopping  to  watch  and  sometimes  to  feed  the  half- 
tamed  grey  squirrels  and  the  pigeons.  They  would  cut 
diagonally  across  the  Park,  and  go  up  Clinton  Street 
to  its  end  at  the  Avenue.  On  the  Avenue,  and  directly 
opposite  this  end,  looking  down  the  street  to  the  Park, 
stood  the  house  of  Cousin  William  and  Cousin  Emeline, 
the  latter  being  Cousin  William's  wife. 

It  was  a  double,  stuccoed  house,  and  they  lived  in  the 
north  half.  Across  the  whole  front  ran  a  filigree  piazza. 
Two  high  flights  of  steps  led  to  the  entrances.  The 
double  front  doors  of  Cousin  William's  half  had  ground 
glass  in  the  upper  panels  with  conventional  floral  designs. 
It  was  an  impressive,  stately  house  and  the  boy  thought 
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it  looked  as  if,  after  the  four  walls  had  been  completed, 
it  had  been  poured  full  of  molasses  which  had  run  over 
at  the  top  into  heavy  cornices  with  big  pendant  globules 
at  the  corners. 

On  the  right  as  you  entered  were  the  front  and  back 
parlors  separated  by  sliding  doors  usually  pushed  back 
into  the  walls.  The  front  parlor  looking  on  the  Avenue 
and  down  Clinton  Street  was  the  more  formal  of  the 
two.  In  it,  beside  the  usual  furniture,  was  the  piano. 
The  back  parlor  was  used  as  a  living  room,  and  there 
was  the  parlor  organ.  For  this  was  a  musical  household 
— even  Cousin  William  had  been  musical  in  his  day 
and  his  old  flute  lay  on  a  table  in  the  back  parlor. 
Cousin  Emeline  had  sung  for  years  in  the  choir  of  the 
neighboring  church  and  still  had  a  fine  voice,  though 
she  insisted  that  it  was  beginning  to  go  back  on  her. 
The  children,  married  now  and  living  in  other  cities, 
had  inherited  her  gift,  and  the  piano,  the  organ,  and  a 
wandering  guitar  were  relics  of  their  tastes  while  at 
home  as  well  as  of  their  mother's  interests. 

There  was  a  piano  at  his  own  house,  but  to  the  boy 
the  parlor  organ  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  It  was 
perfectly  delightful  to  pump  the  bellows  with  your 
feet,  push  down  the  notes  with  one  finger,  and  then  pull 
out  different  stops  and  hear  the  effect.  The  vox  humana 
was  strangely  pathetic.  For  obvious  reasons,  however, 
these  experiments  were  limited. 

In  the  rear  of  the  back  parlor  was  the  dining  room, 
with  a  bay  windov/  to  the  west  in  which  was  Cousin 
William's  typewriting  machine.  It  now  seems  probable 
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that  this  was  one  of  the  first  typewriters  known  to  his- 
tory. In  its  day  and  time,  and  to  a  small  boy,  it  was 
a  wonderful  and  intriguing  contraption.  Cousin  Wil- 
liam showed  him  how  to  put  in  the  paper  and  strike  the 
letters  and  work  the  carriage  back  and  forth.  The  child 
couldn't  spell  very  well  yet,  but  his  literacy  was  sufficient 
to  encompass  a  few  short  words,  and  the  magic  of  seeing 
these  transferred  into  print  before  his  eyes  was  a  mirac- 
ulous experience.  It  was  better  than  the  organ. 

His  father  explained  to  him  in  confidence  that  Cousin 
William  had  this  machine  because  he  was  troubled  with 
shaky  hands  and  could  not  use  pen  or  pencil  very  well. 
Perhaps  that  was  also  the  reason  why  he  did  not  play 
the  flute  any  more.  And  about  those  uncertain  fingers 
there  was  a  story  which,  though  it  ended  in  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  Cousin  William,  seemed  to  the  boy  a 
thriller  because  it  illustrated  perfectly  Cousin  William's 
courage. 

This  is  the  story: 

In  the  black  hours  of  one  early  autumn  morning 
Cousin  William  was  awakened  by  Cousin  Emeline,  who 
informed  him  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  burglar  down- 
stairs. Did  Cousin  William  pooh-pooh  the  suggestion 
as  an  imaginary  apprehension,  and  advise  going  to  sleep 
again,  as  husbands  usually  do  on  such  occasions,  well 
knowing  that  that  is  the  safest  course?  The  question 
is  obviously  rhetorical.  He  did  not.  Listening  an  instant 
he  himself  heard  the  intruder.  Now  Cousin  William  had 
a  temper  and  far  from  showing  any  timidity,  he  saw 
red.  That  any  man  should  dare  to  break  into  his  house 
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which  was  his  castle — ! 

Like  a  grain  of  pop-corn  flying  from  the  popper,  he 
came  out  of  bed,  grabbed  a  loaded  seven-shooter  horse 
pistol  from  his  shaving  stand  and  jumped  for  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  The  burglar  had,  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  left  the  front  door  open.  If  he  had  not  done  so 
he  either  would  have  been  instantly  through  with  all 
earthly  affairs,  or  headed  for  the  State's  Prison.  For 
Cousin  William  came  roaring  down  the  stairs  three 
steps  at  a  time — he  knew  them  so  well  he  could  do  that 
in  the  dark. 

''Stop,  or  I'll  fire!"  he  yelled.  But  the  burglar  had 
heard  the  approaching  whirlwind  and  had  just  time 
to  dart  through  the  front  door,  slamming  it  behind 
him.  This  held  up  Cousin  William  for  three  or  four 
seconds  and  when  he  got  the  door  open  he  saw  the 
burglar  sprinting  down  Clinton  Street  toward  the  Park. 

Cousin  William  was  barefooted  and  clad  only  in  a 
night  shirt.  But  he  had  forgotten  all  about  that.  He  was 
a  good  runner,  of  great  physical  strength — he  used  to 
''wrastle"  the  young  lawyers  in  an  office  building  which 
he  had  charge  of,  and  he  could  lick  any  of  them;  in 
fact  he  had  been  known  to  lick  two  of  them  at  once. 

Down  Clinton  Street  he  sped  after  the  culprit,  shout- 
ing his  warning  several  times  to  salve  his  conscience. 
Then  he  opened  fire.  Every  time  the  burglar  passed 
under  a  lamp  post — there  were  two  on  the  street  and 
five  in  the  Park  across  which  the  robber  flew,  heading 
north  toward  the  ''depot" — Cousin  William  let  go,  and 
the  bark  of  the  old  horse  pistol  shattered  the  night  and 
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brought  scantily  clad  figures  to  their  upper  windows, 
marvelling  at  this  strange  race.  But,  alas,  the  shots  went 
wild.  They  served  only  to  accelerate  the  fugitive's  pace. 
For  Cousin  William's  trembling  hand,  the  excitement, 
the  compulsion  he  felt  of  aiming  and  firing  without 
slackening  his  stride,  all  destroyed  accuracy,  and  made 
the  fusillade,  he  felt  afterwards,  only  a  gesture  of  which 
he  never  was  proud.  He  was  apologetic  about  it  and 
explained  that  he  did  not  really  mean  it  merely  as  a 
gesture.  Essentially  a  kind  man,  he  was  angry  at  the 
time  and  in  deadly  earnest,  and  the  failure  to  wing 
his  quarry  remained  one  of  his  great  regrets  .  .  .  But 
he  kept  going,  and  after  the  last  shot  he  grabbed  the 
heavy  weapon  by  its  hot  barrel,  hoping  to  use  it  as  a 
club. 

Officer  Sullivan  heard  the  approaching  shots,  pulled 
his  own  revolver  and  ran  down  the  Hill  from  the  oppo- 
site direction  toward  the  railroad  tracks.  He  arrived  in 
time  to  find  a  panting,  indignant  figure,  standing  out 
in  the  starlight  like  a  beacon  in  his  white  night-shirt, 
holding  a  big  revolver  by  the  barrel  and  swearing  fi.t 
to  kill,  as  the  officer  reported.  At  first  Sullivan  thought 
it  was  a  crazy  man  and  was  going  to  arrest  him,  but 
on  a  closer  approach  he  discovered  it  was  Cousin  Wil- 
liam. Som.e  precious  moments  were  lost  while  the  affair 
was  getting  into  the  policeman's  head,  for  Cousin  Wil- 
liam was  incoherent,  to  put  it  mildly.  There  was  a 
hurried  search,  but  in  the  maze  of  empty  freight  cars, 
switch  engines,  platforms  piled  with  crates  and  packing 
boxes,   and   other   paraphernalia   of   railroad   yards   the 
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burglar  had  disappeared   forever. 

The  affair  became  a  tradition  of  local  folk  lore,  and, 
like  most  legends,  accounts  differ  in  some  of  the  details 
— as,  for  instance,  how  Cousin  William  got  home.  Some 
claimed  that  he  marched  back  across  the  Park,  guarded 
by  Officer  Sullivan,  in  as  dignified  a  manner  as  he  could 
assume  in  his  informal  attire;  others  said  that  Sullivan 
found  a  night  hawk  and  sent  Cousin  William  to  his 
house  in  more  dignified  privacy.  Cousin  William  him- 
self wouldn't  talk  about  hs  return;  perhaps  it  seemed 
to  him  an  anticlimax.  The  boy's  father  believed  that 
Cousin  had  had  enough  publicity  and  went  home  in 
the  musty  old  hack. 

Cousin  Emeline  had  some  hot  coffee  ready  for  him. 
She  was  an  outstanding  exemplification  of  the  artistic 
temperament  united  with  singular  common  sense  and 
ability  for  practical  accomplishment,  and  she  had 
tremendous  confidence  in  her  husband.  She  knew  he 
would  come  back  all  right.  She  was  no  more  afraid  of 
any  danger  from  that  burglar,  once  Cousin  William 
got  after  him  with  the  pistol,  than  Cousin  William 
was  himself. 


II 

Thanksgiving  time  was  a  festive  season  at  the  Cousins' 
house.  Their  children  and  grandchildren  came  home, 
of  course,  for  they  all  held  to  the  New  England  tradi- 
tion. But  what  made  these  occasions  really  memorable 
were  the  musical  and  histrionic  entertainments  which 
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the  visiting  grandchildren  staged,  sometimes  assisted  by 
local  talent.  The  most  elaborate  of  these  performances 
was  an  operetta  entitled  ''Cobwebs",  of  which  both  the 
libretto  and  music  were  written  and  composed  by 
Cousin  Lizzie,  the  daughter  of  the  household  who  lived 
in  Boston  and  who  possessed  a  lively  humor  and  real 
literary  and  musical  ability.  The  years  have  obliterated 
the  details  of  the  plot — in  general  it  revolved  around 
a  feud  between  the  Bluebottles  and  the  Spiders,  with 
Fireflies  and  Grasshoppers  playing  subsidiary  parts.  But 
never  did  the  little  boy,  who  sat  enthralled  among  the 
spectators  in  the  darkened  front  parlor,  forget  Cousin 
Charley — who  was  a  girl,  whose  name  was  pronounced 
''Sharley".  Several  years  older  than  he,  she  took  the  part 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Bluebottles.  She  was  the  loveliest 
creature  he  had  ever  seen. 

She  wore  a  white  frock  with  a  fluffy  short  skirt  stand- 
ing out  like  a  ballet  dancer's  and  liberally  sprinkled  with 
spangles  which,  as  she  danced  and  flitted  through  the 
scenes,  sparkled  fascinatingly  in  the  strong  lights  of 
the  back  parlor  that  was  the  stage.  Over  her  forehead 
glowed  a  great  star  fastened  to  a  silver  bandeau  which 
circled  her  abundant  dark  hair.  In  her  right  hand  was 
a  long  wand  with  another,  smaller  star  at  its  tip.  She 
acted  with  the  unselfconscious  charm  of  extreme  youth 
(of  course  he  did  not  put  it  that  way  to  himself  at 
the  time,  but  the  appeal  was  there)  ;  her  singing  voice, 
in  those  simple  but  haunting  melodies,  was  light  but 
true,  and  she  seemed  to  her  little  enraptured  swain  in 
the  audience  to  speak  her  lines  in  peculiarly  caressing 
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and  melting  accents.  When  she  called  Cousin  Davie, 
who  was  the  King,  "My  lord",  in  that  loving,  mellifluous 
voice,  it  was  almost  too  much.  My  goodness — think  of 
being  called  "My  lord"  by  such  an  incarnation  of  loveli- 
ness! Could  the  world  offer  any  more  glorious  guerdon? 
Why  did  the  boy  suddenly  feel  like  heaving  a  rock  at 
Cousin  Davie,  who  seemed  to  take  this  gentle,  submis- 
sive tribute  from  such  beauty  quite  as  a  matter  of  course? 
The  boy  visualized  himself  as  the  king,  and  thought 
of  Cousin  Charley  calling  him  "My  lord" — well,  he 
didn't  know  what  would  have  happened  to  him. 

When  the  operetta  was  finished  the  gas  in  the  front 
parlor  was  turned  up,  and  congratulations  and  excited 
chattering  began  as  the  childish  actors  mingled  with 
the  audience.  The  boy  emerged  from  his  dream  to  a 
kind  of  consciousness,  feeling  suddenly  shy  and  bewil- 
dered by  all  the  lights  and  noise.  The  experience  had 
been  too  intense,  too  pervading,  for  him  to  come  out 
of  instantly;  it  had  loosened  something  within  him; 
some  new  perception  of  beauty  and  the  grace  of  an 
ideal  had  unexpectedly  arrived.  He  was  shy  because 
he  was  floored;  he  wanted  to  ^et  away  somewhere  alone 
and  try  to  re-enter  the  vision,  as  he  had  often  tried  to 
return  to  sleep  and  carry  on  some  delightful  dream 
from  which  he  had  awakened  unwillingly.  If  he  couldn't 
do  that  in  this  case,  at  least  he  wanted  to  think  it  over. 

But  Cousin  William  who  was  strolling  around,  look- 
ing rather  lost,  accosted  him.  "Hello,  sonny — pretty 
good  music  Lizzie  made  up,  hey?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 
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*'  'Twould  have  been  better,"  continued  Cousin 
\X^illiam,  ''if  they'd  let  me  play  the  flute  in  some  of 
those  songs.  Kind  of  a  background  accompaniment,  if 
you  get  the  idea." 

*'I  wish  they  had,  Cousin  William.  I'd  like  to  hear  you 

play." 

''When  I  was  young,"  Cousin  William  went  on,  "all 
the  up-and-coming  young  fellers  played  the  flute.  You 
can  talk  about  your  fiddle,  but  's  matter  of  fact  you 
can  get  as  much  real  human  feeling  into  a  flute  as  into 
any  instrument,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  anyhow." 

"I've  never  heard  a  flute.  Won't  you  play  for  me 
some  time?" 

"Well,  maybe.  If  we  can  get  off  by  ourselves,  when 
Lizzie's  gone.  It  seems  to  kind  of  worry  her  to  hear  me. 
Of  course  my  fingers  ain't  what  they  used  to  be.  But 
I  can  still  make  a  go  of  it.  Had  any  ice  cream  yet?  In 
the  dining  room." 

He  wandered  off  and  the  child  moved  restlessly  about, 
too  diffident  to  pursue  Cousin  William's  hint  about  the 
ice  cream,  though  he  wanted  some  dreadfully.  Of  a 
sudden  he  saw  Charley  near  him.  She  looked  lovelier 
than  ever.  She  was  prattling  away  to  some  older  people, 
and  the  evening's  triumph  and  excitement — indeed  she 
had  received  more  applause  than  anyone — added  to  her 
vivid,  ardent  beauty.  Her  eyes,  roving  as  she  talked, 
caught  sight  of  her  young  cousin  near  her.  "Hello!" 
she  threw  at  him  casually,  over  her  shoulder.  "How'd 
you  like  the  show?" 

Immediately  his   bashfulness   became   overwhelming. 
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He  felt  himself  blushing  furiously  and  he  didn't  know 
what  to  say.  "I  thought — "  he  began  stumbiingly.  But 
after  all  it  wasn't  necessary  to  say  anything,  for 
Charley's  greeting  to  him,  it  appeared  instantly,  was 
just  a  careless  parenthesis.  It  didn't  mean  anything  or 
require  an  answer.  She  went  on  chattering  to  her  inter- 
locutors and  then  Cousin  Harold,  who  had  been  Spidero, 
the  villain  (an  enchanter),  tiptoed  up  behind  her  and 
began  to  tickle  the  back  of  her  neck  with  his  wand — 
a  black  one.  Profanation — sacrilege!  The  boy  almost 
started  toward  Harold  with  a  vague  idea  of  punching 
him  in  the  nose.  But  Charley  didn't  need  a  knightly 
champion.  She  whirled  around  and  crashed  Harold  over 
the  head  with  her  wand  so  hard  that  she  ruined  his 
pointed  wizard's  hat  and  lost  the  star  from  the  end  of 
her  truncheon.  Then  they  both  became  hysterical  with 
laughter. 

The  boy  felt  out  of  it  and  didn't  know  how  to  get 
in.  He  would  have  liked  to  do  something  to  attract 
Charley's  attention,  to  challenge  her  admiration,  but 
he  didn't  know  even  how  to  begin.  Most  of  the  boys 
and  girls  present  were  older  than  he  was.  He  was  an 
only  child.  That  did  not  mean  that  he  was  lonely,  for 
there  were  plenty  of  playmates  who  lived  near  the  old 
house  that  was  his  home,  and  they  were  in  and  out 
of  that  house  at  all  hours.  But  he  was  not  trained  to 
the  give  and  take  of  a  large  family,  the  childish  repartee, 
the  practical  jokes  and  rough-housing.  He  didn't  belong, 
but  somehow  after  a  moment  or  two,  in  which  he 
drifted  away  by  himself  to  a  corner,  that  did  not  mat- 
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ter  really,  nor  did  the  discovery  that  Charley  was  quite 
human,  after  all,  destroy  any  illusion.  The  revelation 
had  been  too  devastating,  too  glamorous,  for  him  to 
suffer  as  yet  from  any  impact  of  realism.  For  the  rest 
of  the  evening  he  dwelt,  inarticulate,  absent-minded, 
in  a  rosy  mist,  that  even  the  hot  chocolate,  ice  cream 
and  cake  which  Cousin  Emeline  finally  brought  to  him 
could  not  dispel.  He  was  carried  home  in  a  kind  of 
trance.  His  father  thought  he  must  be  coming  down 
with  something. 

In  due  time  the  trance  became  a  dream  in  which 
he  was  waging  a  terrific  combat  with  Harold  who  had 
turned  into  a  horrible  monster.  Charley  stood  weeping 
beside  the  fighters,  wringing  her  white  hands  in  an 
agony  of  suspense.  Her  life  was  at  stake.  When  finally 
with  a  great  sword  he  had  somehow  acquired  he  had 
sliced  off  the  head  of  the  monster,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
before  him,  raising  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  prayer 
to  him-^to  him\  ''My  lord",  she  breathed  brokenly  in 
that  lovely  voice,  "I  owe  my  life  to  you!  How  strong 
you  are,  my  lord!  Never,  my  lord,  have  I  seen  such 
courage!  Never  shall  I  forget,  my  lord — " 

He  awoke,  in  the  dark,  her  words  ringing  in  his  ears. 
Happiness? — he  was  sure  he  should  never  experience 
such  happiness  again.  But  it  was  just  a  dream.  Oh,  why 
did  he  have  to  wake  up? 
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MR.  ADVENT'S  HOME  was  a  fine  old  brick  house 
in  a  suburb  of  the  city.  It  had  a  high-pillared 
portico  facing  the  street  and  behind  it  was  a  flower 
garden,  with  box-lined  walks,  beyond  which  lay  a  vege- 
table patch.  Further  beyond  still  a  long  meadow 
stretched  down  to  the  river.  It  was  an  appropriate  set- 
ting for  a  sweet  and  kindly  character  whose  concerns 
transcended  the  materialistic  preoccupations  of  most 
men. 

lie  used  to  travel  the  four  miles  to  the  city  in  the 
horse-car  every  other  Monday  morning  to  attend  the 
Ministers'  Aleeting.  After  the  meeting  he  cam.e  to  the 
boy's  home  for  luncheon.  In  spite  of  his  frail,  almost 
ascetic  appearance  he  always  tucked  away  a  midday 
m.eal  of  which  the  liberal  proportions  aroused  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  who  watched  him  the  respectful 
admiration  of  one  specialist  for  another.  Mr.  Advent 
said  that  the  Ministers'  Aleeting  always  sharpened  his 
appetite. 

The  boy's  maternal  grandmother,  who  lived  with  his 
father  and  himself,  was  a  Presbyterian  and  a  funda- 
mentalist. After  luncheon  she  and  Mr.  Advent  used 
to  sit  in  the  parlor  and  discuss  religious  questions.  Gen- 
erally the  child  before  returning  to  school  for  the  after- 
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noon  session  was  accustomed  to  read  ''The  Boys  of 
Seventy  Six"  for  a  while  in  the  Kbrary  where  his  father, 
when  he  came  home  to  lunch,  smoked  a  cigar  before 
the  fire  and  looked  through  the  New  York  paper,  which 
did  not  arrive  till  after  he  had  left  for  his  law  office 
in  the  morning.  Not  till  later  did  the  boy  note  as 
significant  the  fact  that  his  father  did  not  participate 
in  the  debate  going  on  in  the  next  room.  That  confer- 
ence was  usually  concerned  with  the  approaching  End 
of  the  World. 

For  Mr.  Advent  belonged  to  a  sect  which  accepted 
the  assumption  that  that  event  was  not  far  distant. 
Occasionally  the  boy  would  wander  into  the  parlor, 
and  on  one  memorable  occasion  he  became  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  what  he  heard  that,  unabashed,  he  con- 
tinued to  listen  to  the  conversation  while  pretending  to 
do  something  else.  It  appeared  that  in  Mr.  Advent's 
church  there  had  been  originally  twelve  Apostles.  They 
were  the  true  successors  of  the  first  Twelve,  and  assur- 
ances had  been  received  that  the  Second  Coming  would 
take  place  before  the  last  of  them  should  be  called  upon 
to  follow  his  predecessors  into  the  Kingdom  by  the 
immemorial  way  of  all  flesh.  At  least  one,  perhaps  more, 
would  be  on  earth  to  welcome  at  this  Second  Coming 
the  saints  who  had  gone  before.  But  the  surviving 
minority  of  the  Apostles  now  consisted  of  old  men. 
Therefore  it  was  clear  that  the  Coming  could  not  be 
long  delayed.  Besides,  Mr.  Advent  was  convinced  by 
cretain  events  in  the  world  and  by  certain  passages  of 
scripture  which  he  cited,  and  which  the  boy's  grand- 
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mother  accepted  as  proof  with  something  closely 
approaching  enthusiasm,  that  the  Time  was  At  Hand. 
Had  not  nation  risen  against  nation?  Were  there  not 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars?  (Indeed  almost  at  the  moment 
the  British  warships  were  bombarding  Alexandria.) 
Were  there  not  false  prophets?  Had  there  not  been 
famines  and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  divers 
places? 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Advent's  thin,  gentle  face  lighted 
with  the  fire  of  prophecy,  with  hope,  with  conviction 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth  was  soon  to  be 
realized.  To  be  sure  he  did  not  look  like  a  prophet;  he 
seemed  more  like  a  kindly  angel  of  the  Lord — indeed 
there  were  Angels  in  the  hierarchy  of  his  denomination; 
there  was  one,  in  fact,  in  the  city,  for  an  Angel  was 
at  the  head  of  each  church  and  there  was  such  a  church 
there.  The  boy  always  thought  that  Mr.  Advent  ought 
to  have  been  what  his  father  might  have  called  an  offi- 
cial or  technical  Angel,  he  looked  so  like  a  real  one. 
But  he  was  only  an  Evangelist,  a  preacher,  who  went 
from  church  to  church,  expounding  the  doctrine. 

After  this  particular  exposition,  which  he  happened 
to  overhear,  the  boy  escaped  unobtrusively  from  the 
parlor;  he  went  upstairs  to  his  little  bedroom  which 
had  a  door  connecting  with  his  grandmother's  chamber. 
There  he  sat  down  to  think  it  over. 

It  seemed  a  pretty  serious  situation.  If  the  End  of 
the  World  really  was  imminent  it  was  time  to  get  ready 
because  the  event  involved,  of  course,  that  ordeal  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment — that  business  of  the  sheep  and 
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the  goats.  To  which  class  did  he  belong?  It  looked  like 
a  close  question.  Could  anything  be  done  now  to 
improve  the  chances? 

He  reflected  upon  his  past.  It  was  not  a  very  long 
past,  but  there  were  some  incidents  in  it  he  did  not  like 
to  recall.  It  occurred  to  him,  for  instance,  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  listened  just  now  to  a  conversation  not 
meant  for  him — but  that  was  one  of  the  smaller  items. 
It  was  all  right  for  Mr.  Advent  and  his  grandmother 
to  rejoice  at  the  prospect.  Their  pasts  were  somewhat 
longer  but  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  believe  for  an  instant  that  those  two  saintly 
souls  were  in  the  least  danger  of  being  numbered  among 
the  goats.  It  was  unthinkable  that  either  of  them  had 
ever  said  or  done  anything  of  which  the  memory,  when 
awakening  in  the  dead  of  night,  caused  one's  face  to 
flush  and  one's  heart  to  pound  uncomfortably.  But  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  would  be 
revealed.  Whew! 

Finally  the  boy  bestirred  himself  and  somehow  got 
to  school — late.  For  days  thereafter  he  went  about  in 
a  depressed  state,  brooding  over  his  shortcomings.  He 
did  not  go  to  sleep  easily,  and  never  on  these  nights 
without  wondering  whether  he  would  be  awakened  by 
Gabriel's  trumpet.  He  even  found  himself  involuntarily 
casting  half  surreptitious  glances  at  the  sky  every  morn- 
ing. He  would  not  have  admitted  this  to  anyone,  for 
there  developed  a  kind  of  subconscious  conviction  that 
about  this  dread  there  was  something  weak  and  even 
cowardly. 
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Mr.  Advent  came  to  luncheon  several  times.  The  boy 
sometimes  met  him  at  the  front  door  and  helped  him 
take  off  his  overshoes  and  overcoat  and  his  shawl.  For 
Mr.  Advent  wore  a  shawl  around  his  shoulders,  sup- 
plementing his  overcoat.  Once  he  felt  it  incumbent  to 
explain,  perceiving,  no  doubt,  the  child's  unspoken 
curiosity,  by  saying  that  when  he  was  in  college  in  the 
early  eighteen-thirties  all  the  young  fellows  sported 
shawls.  There  v/as  nothing  effeminate  about  the  custom; 
indeed  it  was  quite  the  thing  in  the  higher  social  circles 
in  those  days;  and  now  in  cold  weather  Mr.  Advent 
reverted  to  the  practice.  Then  he  w^ould  get  talking 
about  college  life  in  his  time — how  everybody  read  and 
memorized  Edmund  Burke,  and  they  had  grand  debates 
in  Linonia  and  Brothers-in-Unity.  The  End  of  the 
World  was  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Advent  when  alone 
with  the  small  boy  who,  after  luncheon  on  Mondays 
thereafter,  kept  away  from  the  parlor. 

The  days  passed  somehow  and  with  the  failure  of 
Gabriel's  summons  to  materialize  the  apprehension 
dulled  somewhat.  Was  there  beginning  to  be  born  in 
the  back  of  the  boy's  mind  a  suspicion  that  this  fear 
of  his  was  somewhat  exaggerated — might  it  indeed  be 
somewhat  ridiculous?  Nevertheless  a  considerable  search- 
ing of  heart  went  on.  The  more  his  mind  dwelt  upon 
the  End  of  the  World,  the  more  troublesome  its  infer- 
ences became.  Conduct,  now,  was  strictly  regulated — 
self-regulated — so  that,  though  he  did  not  know  it, 
probably  his  playmates  began  to  suspect  that  he  was 
turning  into  a  first  class  prig. 
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As  the  tenseness  of  the  situation  eased  somewhat  with 
the  perception  that  Ufe  on  the  whole  seemed  to  go  on 
pretty  much  as  before,  he  began  to  consider  whether 
he  could  get  any  light  on  these  subjects  from  any 
external  source.  If  they  were  so  terribly  important  other 
people  must  have  considered  them,  and  apparently  they 
did  not  hang  over  anybody  else  like  a  thunder-cloud. 
And  while,  to  be  sure,  you  were  bad  enough,  there 
must  be  others  who  were  in  the  same  danger  of  getting 
in  among  the  goats — in  fact,  judging  from  news  items 
that  you  were  allowed  to  read  in  the  papers  there  were 
some  who  were  headed  straight  for  condemnation  and 
no  question  about  it.  One  could  go  to  a  mother  v/ith 
some  of  this  uneasiness,  but  the  boy's  mother  had  died 
in  his  infancy.  Her  lovely  photograph  stood  on  his 
little  bureau  but  he  had  no  memory  of  her.  Instinctively 
he  decided  that  his  grandmother  wouldn't  do.  She  was 
a  saint,  like  Mr.  Advent,  but  she  was,  he  would  have 
said  had  he  been  older,  an  uncompromising  saint,  and 
her  ideas  about  the  Last  Day  would  be  apt  to  be  literal. 

How  about  Papa?  (In  those  Victorian  days  children 
used  diminutives  for  parents,  following  the  custom 
of  the  good  Queen's  own  household.)  Well,  Papa  never 
talked  much  about  these  things.  The  nearest  he  had 
come  to  serious  conversation  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  boy's  first  day  at  the  public  school  when  Papa 
started  to  give  him  a  little  discourse  on  the  world  that 
would  open  to  him  in  that  enlarged  environment  and 
the  principles  of  conduct  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
follow,  and  the  boy,  greatly  to  his  mortification,  had 
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surprised  both  his  parent  and  himself  by  bursting  sud- 
denly and  inexplicably  into  tears.  Papa  had  stopped 
abruptly,  put  his  arm  around  him,  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  told  him  he  would  be  all  right  and  to 
brace  up. 

A  few  evenings  later  Papa,  who  was  trying  to  re-read 
*'Barchester  Towers",  found  himself  involved  in  a 
theological  discussion  with  his  son.  Theological,  that  is, 
in  a  sense.  The  inquiries  made  of  him  obviously  were 
intended  to  be  quite  impersonal  and,  as  it  were,  scientific. 
Scientific,  also,  in  a  loose,  detailed  sense.  Just  how  would 
the  Second  Coming  be  arranged?  Would  the  hosts  of 
the  righteous  appear  suddenly  out  of  the  sky?  How 
would  those  who  had  died  and  gone  to  Hell  be  recalled 
(temporarily)  and  marshalled?  Had  they  been  judged 
already?  How  would  the  Judgment  be  conducted? 
Would  each  person  really  have  to  stand  up  and  be  cross- 
examined  before  all  the  others  and  then  passed  to  the 
right  or  the  left?  It  would  take  a  long  time  that  way, 
wouldn't  it?  And  how  far  did  the  cross-examining  go? 
Was  everything  you'd  ever  said  or  done  or  thought 
written  in  a  big  book  and  put  up  to  you?  Did  you 
have  a  chance  to  explain? 

Papa's  answers  were  at  first  perfunctory.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  favorite  passage — that  scene  when  Mrs. 
Proudie  forces  from  her  husband  the  fact  that  he  had 
recommended  to  the  Archbishop  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Slope  as  Dean — and  he  really  didn't  want  to  be 
interrupted.  But  gradually  he  became  aware  that  back 
of  these  childish  questions  was  a  state  of  mind.  The  talk 
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went  on  for  a  while,  Papa  feeling  his  way.  At  last  he 
said: 

"Now,  look  here,  my  boy.  When  you  get  thinking 
about  these  things,  there's  one  little  sentence  in  the 
Bible  I  want  you  to  recall:  God  is  Love.  Remember? 
You  be  honest  and  honorable  in  all  your  dealings  and 
do  whatever  you  have  to  do  the  best  you  can,  and  the 
last  thing  you  need  worry  about  is  the  End  of  the  "VC^orld. 
It's  an  old  world  and  it's  got  a  long  way  to  go  yet.  It's 
past  your  bedtime,  isn't  it?  Besides,  I  v/ant  to  read  this 
story  again.  When  you're  grown  up  you'll  enjoy  Trol- 
lope,  too.  Good  night,  old  man." 

That  night  sleep  came  as  soon  as  the  boy  lay  down 
and  in  the  morning  he  realized  after  a  while  that  he 
hadn't  looked  at  the  sky  or  listened  for  the  awful  sum- 
mons, Well,  let  Gabriel  blow  his  old  horn  if  he  had  to. 

After  all,  Mr.  Advent  and  Grandmother  did  a  great 
service  to  the  boy.  Never  since  has  he  been  able  to  get 
unduly  excited  over  any  prophesied  cataclysm.  He  has 
seen  some  catastrophes,  but  he  cannot  remember  one 
that  occurred  just  as,  or  when,  the  prophets  said  it 
would. 
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WE  ALWAYS  STOOD  rather  in  awe  of  Ray- 
mond's Uncle  Horace  because  it  was  said  he 
once  taught  Latin  in  a  boys'  school.  Any  one  who  had 
ever  wielded  the  power  of  a  teacher  was  a  person  with 
a  background  of  authority  and  importance  whom  one 
could  not  approach  too  familiarly.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  be  familiar  with  Raymond's  Uncle 
Horace  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  for  he 
was  essentially  a  dignified  and  aloof  person. 

It  was  understood  that  the  abandonm^ent  of  teaching 
had  been  caused  by  failing  health  and  to  the  same 
origin  was  perhaps  due  the  reserve  and  apparent  pre- 
occupation that  militated  against  any  real  intimacy  with 
his  nephew's  young  friends.  There  was  some  vague  story 
of  a  young  wife  who  had  died  years  before,  but  an 
experience  of  that  sort  was  so  far  beyond  our  compre- 
hension that  the  rumor  added  but  little  to  the  isolation 
in  which  Raymond's  uncle  seemed  to  dwell.  He  was 
never  really  an  actor  in  the  drama  of  our  young  lives. 
Sometimes  appearing  in  the  wings,  more  often  in  the 
critic's  seat,  he  was  an  onlooker  rather  than  a  partici- 
pant. 

One  remembers  him  chiefly  as  walking  back  and 
forth   on   the   old    street    between    Pvaymond's    grand- 
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father's  house  and  certain  indefinite  rooms  he  dwelt  in 
which  were  probably  in  the  edifice  then  known  as  the 
Charter  Oak  building. 

The  impression  that  persists  is  of  one  very  carefully 
wrapped  up  against  the  weather.  He  wore  a  long  ulster, 
a  seal-skin  cap,  with  a  visor,  and  about  his  neck,  under 
iron-gray  beard,  a  mufller  was  efficiently  disposed.  His 
large,  gold-rimmed  spectacles  gave  him  the  customary 
owlish,  peering  expression,  but  in  spite  of  them  he 
could  not  seem  to  recognize  us,  or  any  one  else,  except 
when  close  at  hand.  He  carried  a  stout  walking  stick, 
the  point  of  which  he  never  raised  from  the  ground, 
but  dragged  after  him  between  alternate  steps  and  he 
stood  so  straight  that  he  appeared  to  lean  a  little  back- 
ward. It  would  seem  that  in  the  warmer  seasons  this 
habitual  manner  of  dress  must  have  been  m.odified,  but 
there  is  no  recollection  of  any  other  costume. 

A  tradition  of  im^mense  learning  clung  about  him. 
It  was  said  that  in  his  mysterious  rooms  the  walls  were 
lined  with  books  which  he  spent  all  his  time  reading. 
It  was  even  whispered  that  he  read  Latin  and  Greek 
for  fun — and  no  higher  intellectual  achievement  than 
this  could  be  imagined.  There  w^as  something  facile  and 
careless,  too,  about  the  idea  of  reading  for  pleasure  dead 
languages  with  which  we  had  as  yet  no  acquaintance 
but  which  loomed  as  educational  obstacles  in  the  not 
distant  future.  This  casual  facility  appealed  to  our 
youthful  sporting  spirit  and  compelled  a  reluctant 
admiration.  Whatever  Raymond's  uncle's  shortcomings 
as  an  intimate  might  be,  he  had  at  least  reached   the 
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point  where  matters  that  were  soon  to  be  weighty  prob- 
lems to  us  were  to  him  merely  a  question  of  amusement. 

Raymond's  grandparents  lived  in  an  old  house  around 
the  corner  from  the  old  street.  Their  home  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  city.  They  were  people 
of  wealth  for  that  day  and  the  house  had  been  brought 
up  to  date  in  the  fashion  of  that  time  when  the  finer 
harmonies  of  the  antique  were  not  as  yet  appreciated. 
Plate  glass  windows  had  replaced  the  small  panes,  hard 
wood  floors  covered  the  fine  oak  planking  and  varnished 
inside  shutters  had  supplanted  the  dignified  panelling 
of  the  originals.  But  our  aesthetic  appreciations,  like 
those  of  our  elders,  noticed  no  incongruity.  To  us  the 
old  house  was  the  acme  of  contemporary  good  taste, 
as  well  as  the  abode  of  comfort  and  even  luxury. 

It  was  here  that  Raymond's  grandparents  gave  their 
annual  Christmas  party  for  their  grandson  and  his 
friends.  This  was  a  festival  famous  in  the  young  life 
of  that  neighborhood.  Its  celebrity  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  Gargantuan  amount  of  delightful  food  available. 
There  was  a  tree,  of  course,  but  the  presents  were  of 
the  edible,  rather  than  the  permanent  kind,  and  no 
less  appreciated  on  that  account.  Nowhere  else  was 
there  to  be  found  such  an  amount  and  variety  of  candy, 
fruit,  ice  cream,  cake,  nuts,  raisins,  chicken  salad,  sand- 
wiches, jellies,  jams,  pate  de  foies  gras,  and  other  pleas- 
ing forms  of  nourishment — to  say  nothing  of  lemonade 
and  various  kinds  of  **shrub"  —  as  at  Raymond's 
Christmas  party.  At  the  close  of  each  of  these  events 
it  did  not  seem  that  we  could  ever  eat  again,  yet  there 
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was  a  certain  assurance  of  the  continuance  of  the  fete 
in  carrying  home  a  paper  bag  containing  an  orange,  an 
apple  and  a  generous  selection  of  sweets. 

After  the  assembly  had  been  fed  there  were  games 
— ''Drop  the  Handkerchief,"  "Still  Pond,  No  More 
Moving,"  that  perennial  juvenile  pastime  where  the 
participants  chant  the  memorable  chorus  beginning, 
''Oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grow,"  and  sometimes, 
much  against  the  sentiments  of  the  boys,  that  embar- 
rassing game  where  the  player  who  became  "It"  was 
compelled  to  "Bow  to  the  wittiest,  kneel  to  the  prettiest 
and  kiss  the  one  you  love  best."  The  boys  decided  early 
in  their  social  experience  that  no  self-respecting  male 
ought  to  play  this  game  and  it  soon  fell  into  disrepute, 
though  the  girls  fought  for  its  continuance  for  a  time. 

Youthful  spirits  rise  with  food  as  rapidly  as  does  a 
thermometer  under  the  sun's  rays  and  a  good  deal  of 
noise  and  romping  invariably  accompanied  these  games. 
Raymond's  dear  old  grandfather  and  grandmother 
enjoyed  all  these  manifestations  of  young  life  as  keenly, 
so  far  as  we  could  see,  as  did  the  children  themselves, 
but  Uncle  Horace,  it  was  evident,  did  not  like  noise 
and  confusion.  Memory  pictures  him  standing  in  the 
background  of  the  party,  as  in  the  background  of  life, 
a  quiet  spectator,  blinking  shortsightedly  but  not  un- 
kindly, through  his  big  spectacles,  and  vanishing 
altogether  as  the  excitement  increased. 

Once  one  of  the  youthful  guests,  while  the  festivities 
were  at  their  height,  wandered  into  a  remote  part  of 
the  house  in  search  of  some  accessory  required  for  an 
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approaching  game  and  entered  by  a  rear  door  a  room 
where  Uncle  Horace  had  been  reading.  He  had  put 
his  book  down  in  his  easy  chair  and  was  now  discovered 
standing  in  the  other  doorway,  his  back  to  the  room. 

An  intense  curiosity  to  look  at  one  of  Uncle  Horace's 
learned  volumes  took  possession  of  the  interloper  and 
at  that  age  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  delicacy  might 
demand  some  hesitation.  He  tiptoed  over  to  the  chair 
expecting  to  see  on  the  cushion  some  calf-bound,  ancient 
tome  written  in  characters  that  were  hieroglyphics  to 
him.  But  a  complete  reversal  of  his  ideas  about  Uncle 
Horace  was  at  hand.  The  book  that  lay  there  was  in 
blue-and-gold  cloth  binding  and  was  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  ''Huckleberry  Finn." 

The  intruder  looked  in  some  astonishment  at  the 
spare  figure  of  Raymond's  uncle  and  perceived  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  discovery  for  the  attitude  was 
that  of  a  man  completely  absorbed.  He  was  listening 
intently.  At  this  distance  the  general  hubbub  was 
softened  and  there  was  a  rather  wistful  quality  in  the 
childish  voices  rising  and  falling  with  the  lilting  old 
refrain: 

"Thus  the  farmer  sows  his  seeds, 
Thus  he  stands  and  takes  his  ease. 

Stamps  his  foot  (bang!)   and  claps  his  hand   (smack!) 
And  looks  around  to  view  the  land." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  good  many  years  it  is  this  pic- 
ture of  Raymond's  Uncle  Horace  that  is  the  most  vivid. 
There  was  somie  implication  in  the  listening  figure,  with 
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head  slightly  bowed,  one  hand  resting  on  the  casing  of 
the  doorway,  that  carried,  even  to  a  childish  mind,  a 
suggestion  of  hitherto  unsuspected  aspects  of  the  rather 
lonely  widower's  personality.  At  the  time  it  was  all 
very  vague  and  unformulated  and  later  speculation  has 
hesitated  somewhat  before  the  privacy  thus  unwittingly 
invaded.  Yet  afterward  one  could  not  help  at  least 
wondering  what  visions  of  his  own  childhood  he  saw 
as  he  listened  to  the  silly  old  lines  of  the  ancient  folk 
game,  handed  down  through  so  many  generations  and 
bearing  their  little  testimony  to  the  continuity  of 
experience. 

A  tardy  sense  of  eavesdropping  awoke  at  last  in  the 
youthful  visitor's  mind — an  understanding  that  he  did 
not  belong  there.  He  slipped  out  as  quietly  as  he  had 
entered,  but  he  took  with  him  a  dawning  appreciation 
of  a  new  incarnation  of  Raymond's  Uncle  Horace. 
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IT  WAS  MR.  TIBBITT'S  PROVINCE  to  repair,  in 
a  literal  sense,  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  To  put  it 
plainly  he  was  a  tailor.  In  those  long-gone  days  it 
seemed  as  if  our  short  pants  were  constantly  getting 
torn  on  the  nails  of  high  board  fences,  ripped  by  sliding 
to  base  in  Henry  Jenkins'  long  back  yard,  or  stained 
by  the  mulberries  from  the  tree  in  Mrs.  Crow's  garden. 
It  was  probably  a  motive  of  discipline  which  actuated 
the  parental  decree  that  when  such  sartorial  catas- 
trophes occurred  the  small  boy  in  question  should  him- 
self see  to  the  restoration.  At  first  this  was  something 
of  an  annoyance.  The  necessity  distinctly  abbreviated 
the  too-short  hours  of  play  time.  Why  couldn't  Papa, 
who  had  an  office  in  the  same  building  with  Mr.  Tibbitt's 
little  room,  carry  the  things  there  himself?  Or,  if  this 
were  undignified,  why  couldn't  Patrick,  the  coachman, 
who  always  had  time  to  talk  about  Maud  S.,  John  L. 
Sullivan  and  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  (in  the 
order  named)  be  sent  there  with  the  old  pants,  or  just 
stop  there  on  his  way  to  dinner? 

After  a  while,  however,  the  ennui  of  these  errands 
began  to  evaporate.  For  one  thing  a  remarkable  litho- 
graph appeared  one  day  in  Mr.  Tibbitt's  room.  It  was 
an    advertisement    of    a    fire    insurance    company    and 
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depicted  in  startling  colors  the  burning  at  night  of  a 
large  building.  Later  consideration  leads  one  to  believe 
that  never  could  there  have  been  such  a  lurid,  scarlet 
mass  of  flame  as  was  bursting  from  the  roof  and  from 
every  window  of  that  doomed  structure.  The  awful 
glare  was  reflected  on  the  low-hanging  clouds,  on  the 
brass  and  nickel  of  the  engines,  on  the  ribs  and  crests 
of  the  firemen's  helmets.  Toward  one  corner  of  the 
picture  streamed  a  pathetic  group  of  dispossessed  tenants 
carrying  the  few  belongings,  mostly  pillows  and  mat- 
tresses, they  had  saved.  Everywhere  swarmed  the  fire- 
men, rushing,  obviously  shouting,  scaling  ladders,  play- 
ing futile  hose.  How  could  anyone  stand  as  close  as 
they  did  to  such  a  roaring  furnace?  The  whole  thing 
gave  one  a  sense  of  overwhelming  disaster.  One  could 
stand  before  it  lost  to  the  world  for  a  long  time  and 
the  mental  replica  would  sometimes  obscure  one's  effort 
to  understand  the  theory  of  the  least  common  denomi- 
nator. 

Mr.  Tibbitt  had  to  listen  to  a  good  many  conjectures 
about  this  tremendous  fire  and  to  answer  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions first  and  last.  Was  it  a  real  or  just  an  imaginary 
fire?  If  it  were  real,  where  had  the  building  been?  Had 
anybody  been  burnt  up?  Why  didn't  that  ladder,  raised 
against  a  flaming  window,  catch  fire?  And  so  on. 

Mr,  Tibbitt's  replies  were  not  dogmatic.  In  fact  he 
was  not  what  one  would  call  a  decisive  person.  We  felt 
that  he  speculated  about  that  fire  as  much  as  we  did. 
That  he  didn't  really  know  any  more  about  it  was 
perhaps  a  bond  of  sympathy. 
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His  answers  were  apt  to  take  the  form  of  "Well,  I 
guesso",  or  "Mebbe,  mebbe",  or  ''If  it  ain't  a  reel  fire 
I  expect  they's  been  plenty  like  it".  Sometimes  when 
questions  became  too  insistent  he  would  change  the 
subject  rapidly — ''These  pants  is  awful  good  material 
to  treat  this  way.  Did  you  ever  think  what  it  cost  your 
popper  to  buy  this  suit?" 

He  was  a  little  man  and  one  always  found  him  sit- 
ting cross-legged  on  his  wide  bench  underneath  one  of 
the  two  windows  where  the  light  was  good  and  where 
he  could  look  down  on  the  horse  cars  and  other  traffic 
of  Main  Street.  He  wore  felt  slippers,  steel-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, and  a  round  paper  cap.  His  upper  lip  was  clean 
shaven  and  his  little,  peering  face  was  set  in  the  frame 
of  whiskers  known  as  Galways.  He  always  worked  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  the  front  of  his  waistcoat  was  laced 
with  needles  so  that  he  reminded  one  vaguely  of  a  large 
porcupine.  The  room  was  generally  uncomfortably 
warm  because  of  the  stove  where  irons  were  heating. 
The  only  mural  decoration,  other  than  the  fire  insur- 
ance advertisement,  was  a  men's  fashion  plate  of  the 
year  of  the  Centennial.  Along  part  of  one  wall  hung 
coats  and  trousers  awaiting  customers  and  appearing 
queer  and  rather  uncanny  to  the  youthful  imagination. 
In  some  way  they  seemed  to  reflect  the  personalities  of 
their  unknown  owners.  Generally  there  was  a  suit  there 
that  belonged  to  Mr.  Snively.  He  was  a  being  unknown 
to  us  in  his  own  proper  person,  but  it  was  clear  that 
Mr.  Snively  was  a  dude.  One  had  not  yet  read  "Sartor 
Resartus"  or  even  heard  that  clothes  make   the  man. 
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But  Mr.  Snively's  wardrobe  was  of  a  variety  and  bril- 
liance of  color  that  admitted  no  doubt  of  his  partiality 
for  the  gayeties  of  life  as  well  as  of  the  importance  he 
attached  to  his  appearance.  He  was,  however,  a  per- 
sonage regarded  with  the  greatest  respect  by  Mr. 
Tibbitt,  and  his  garments  were  held  in  no  less  esteem. 
'Teel  that  material,"  Mr.  Tibbitt  would  say,  taking 
down  a  coat  with  care  and  allowing  one  to  touch  the 
sleeve.  "Fine,  fine.  Cut  well,  too."  And  he  would  hold 
out  the  coat  and  regard  it  reverently.  "New  York.  He 
gets  'em  all  in  New  York.  Must  have  paid  as  much  as 
fifty  dollars  for  this  suit.  Deary  me!" 

Somehow  it  developed  in  this  connection  that  Mr. 
Tibbitt  had  never  been  to  New  York.  That  gave  one 
a  chance  to  tell  him  about  the  Eden  Musee,  the  pano- 
rama of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  the  play  called 
"May  Blossom"  which  had  been  seen  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theater  where  there  was  a  double  stage  that 
went  up  and  down  like  an  elevator,  so  that  one  scene 
could  be  set  while  the  other  section  of  the  stage  was 
in  use. 

Mr.  Tibbitt,  back  on  his  bench  again — he  was  never 
long  away  from  it — and  hard  at  work — listened  with 
interest.  He  was  not  loquacious  but  he  was  always  a 
good  listener.  If  there  was  any  wistfulness  in  his  recep- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  New  York  it  escaped  observation 
at  the  time. 

It  was  fascinating  to  watch  Mr.  Tibbitt's  expertness 
with  the  needle.  Sometimes  he  deliberated  a  long  time 
over  his  problem  before  beginning.  "Lessee,  lessee",  he 
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would  meditate  aloud.  "Mebbe  they's  enough  material 
from  the  inside  seam  of  the  seat  of  these  britches  to  put 
under  this  tear."  But  once  he  had  decided,  he  worked 
with  singular  rapidity.  Occasionally  one  forgot  the 
precious  passing  moments  of  the  few  free  hours  of 
school-days  in  watching  him.  Besides  the  ordinary  tools 
of  his  trade  he  had  a  sailor's  thimble  which  he  used  for 
heavy  work  and  which  had  been  given  him  by  a  fore- 
mast hand  off  a  whaler  at  New  London  years  before 
while  he  was  on  the  only  holiday  he  ever  mentioned. 
Once  with  this  strange  thimble  and  a  curved  needle 
he  sewed  up  a  ripped  base  ball.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
performance. 

Naturally  at  these  times  one  got  into  conversation. 
There  was  something  about  Mr.  Tibbitt  that  made  one 
discoursive,  generally  about  one's  private  affairs.  If  he 
was  anything  of  a  philosopher  he  must  have  secured  a 
good  deal  of  material  for  reflection  from  the  confidences 
he  received  about  the  peculiarities  of  teachers,  other 
boys,  other  boys'  parents  and  even  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one's  own  household.  For  one  felt  safe  in  talking 
w^th  Mr.  Tibbitt.  He  was  not  a  gossip.  He  was  not  even 
an  actor  in  life.  He  was  just  a  spectator,  regarding  hfe 
as  it  passed  him  as  he  looked  out  on  the  busy  street 
below  him. 

He  said  hardly  anything  about  himself.  It  became 
known  in  some  way  that  the  only  living  member  of 
his  family  was  a  son  who  was  in  the  dry-goods  business 
and  was  doing  well.  The  single  remembered  confidence 
of  his  is  his  acknowledgement  that  his  great  ambition 
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was  to  get  enough  money  together  to  buy  a  Httle  place 
in  the  country  and  keep  chickens.  That  seemed  a  strange 
ideal  for  one  who  as  things  stood  could  participate,  even 
if  only  as  an  onlooker,  in  the  daily  excitement  of  Main 
Street. 

Sometimes  his  young  visitors  must  have  been  a 
nuisance,  but  he  never  showed  any  annoyance  and  on 
the  whole  he  may  have  liked  these  incursions  of  youth 
into  his  uneventful  existence.  Is  it  a  purely  fanciful 
surmise  that  attributes  even  a  certain  affection  to  his 
dealings  with  his  Juvenile  clientele?  He  was  far  from 
demonstrative  but  certainly  he  welcomed  us — mildly  to 
be  sure — and  there  was  always  a  kind  of  latent  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  in  the  air  at  our  entry.  In  that  solitary 
life  there  had  been  so  little  of  the  merrier,  more  ardent 
qualities  that  perhaps  the  contrast  we  furnished  was  not 
ungrateful. 

Another  adventitious  attraction  beside  the  litho- 
graph that  drew  us  to  Mr.  Tibbitt's  room  after  the  first 
distaste  for  these  visits  had  worn  off  was  the  fact  that 
we  discovered  that  his  windows  were  a  perfect  place 
from  which  to  view  the  circus  and  other  processions. 
In  spite  of  the  exotic  charm  exerted  by  the  annual 
appearance  of  Barnum  and  Bailey  it  was  after  all  the 
military  parades  that  held  the  strongest  appeal.  To  our 
elders  memories  of  the  tense  crises  of  the  Civil  War 
were  still  vivid,  and  some  shadowy  influence  of  that 
great  struggle  entered  into  the  young  life  of  the  day. 
To  become  a  soldier  would  be  even  a  more  perfect  ful- 
fillment of  existence  than  to  adopt  the  profession  of 
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cowboy  or  fireman. 

And  at  that  period  a  military  parade  was  no  monot- 
onous succession  of  olive-drab  figures  carrying  rifles 
of  which  the  metal  parts  were  deliberately  dimmed.  A 
parade  was  then  a  real  spectacle.  That  was  the  era  of 
dress  uniforms  and  every  unit  and  every  band  had  its 
distinctive  apparel  designed,  not  to  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  but  to  catch  the  eye  and  hold  it 
in  admiration.  Bayonets  and  gun-barrels  glittered  in 
the  sunlight.  Gilt  and  silver  cord,  and  shimmering  hard- 
ware of  various  kinds  were  disposed  about  the  anatomy 
of  soldiers  as  generously  as  sausages  around  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left,  as  one  looked  out  of 
Mr.  Tibbitt's  windows,  the  street  took  a  wide  curve 
and  it  was  around  that  bend  that  the  parades  usually 
approached.  What  thrill  of  after  life  has  been  compa- 
rable to  the  excited  expectation  that  arose  in  the  youth- 
ful heart  when  some  one  said  ''Here  they  come!"  and 
from  the  distance  was  wafted  a  blare  of  music  and  one 
at  last  caught  a  glimpse  of  scarlet  and  plumes  and 
shining  bayonets  coming  steadily  onward  around  the 
curve? 

One  realized  that  Mr.  Tibbitt  had  seen  a  good  many 
processions.  When  you  stopped  to  think  of  it  you  knew 
that  he  must  in  fact  have  witnessed  every  show  of  this 
kind  in  the  town  for  an  incredible  number  of  years. 
Yet  it  was  hard  to  understand  why  he  generally  con- 
tinued placidly  at  his  work  until  the  head  of  the  column 
was  directly  below.  Then  he  would  put  aside  carefully 
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the  garment  upon  which  he  had  been  busy  and  join 
us.  To  an  observer  from  the  opposite  sidewalk  it  must 
have  been  an  odd  sight — that  elderly,  spectacled 
countenance,  bordered  with  its  white  whiskers  and 
topped  with  its  brown  paper  cap,  surrounded  by  the 
eager  faces  of  half  a  dozen  boys. 

There  w^as  one  figure  in  these  parades  that  we  always 
looked  for.  Every  boy  knew  Major  Oakes — at  least  by 
sight.  Few  knew  him  to  talk  to  and  these  shone  in  a 
reflected  lustre.  On  ordinary  days  he  was  a  policeman 
but  on  parade  days  he  was  drum  major  of  Holt's  Band, 
the  biggest  and  most  resplendent  band  in  town.  That 
band  customarily  led  every  military  parade  and  of  course 
Major  Oakes  led  the  band.  All  along  the  line  of  march 
he  was  welcomed  vociferously  by  the  youthful  popu- 
lation and  the  occupants  of  Mr.  Tibbitt's  windows  were 
not  the  least  articulate. 

All  this  was  not  strange,  for  the  Major  was  in  fact 
a  magnificent  figure.  Of  great  height  and  corresponding 
breadth  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  of  men.  He 
marched  with  an  erectness  and  a  swing  that  seemed  to 
add  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  Repetitions  of  his 
appearance  did  not  breed  any  shade  of  indifference  for 
there  was  always  the  uncertainty  of  how  he  would  be 
dressed.  It  appeared  that  he  had  a  different  uniform 
for  almost  every  parade.  It  was  white  or  blue  or  scarlet 
as  occasion  demanded,  possibly  any  two  or  all  three  of 
these  colors.  Of  course  he  invariably  wore  a  towering 
bear-skin,  and  marked  time  and  performed  intricate 
evolutions  with  his  big  baton  of  silver   and   gold — at 
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least  it  looked  like  silver  and  gold. 

In  short,  Major  Oakes  was  the  personification  of 
manly  strength  and  martial  glory.  About  him  clung 
the  glamor  of  a  hero.  Hector,  Alexander  the  Great, 
Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  even  George  Wash- 
ington and  Mad  Anthony  Wayne — they  were  all  very 
well  but  they  suffered  from  the  compulsion  of  the 
schoolroom.  Besides,  as  Papa  reported  Mark  Twain  to 
have  said  of  Columbus,  they  had  been  dead  a  long  time. 
But  Major  Oakes  was  a  part  of  the  romance  of  present 
life.  We  counted  on  him.  Governors  and  mayors  and 
visiting  statesmen  came  and  went  and  attracted  com- 
paratively little  attention.  They  were  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  pageant.  But  the  Major  never  failed  us. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  it  was  that  we  knew  he  was  not 
just  a  parade  soldier.  We  had  heard  the  tale  from  our 
elders.  The  whine  of  bullets  was  an  old  story  to  him. 
He  had  seen  death  on  the  battlefield  in  a  thousand 
ghastly  forms.  That  impression  of  prowess  and  courage 
his  fine  figure  gave  had  behind  it  the  real  thing.  It  Vv^as 
not  merely  a  symbol,  it  was  a  personality  we  worshipped. 

The  largest  and  best  parade  of  all  was  on  that  day 
when  the  survivors — and  there  were  many  then — of 
the  state  regiments  gathered  in  our  city  to  place  in  the 
state  capitol  the  colors  they  had  carried  through  the 
war.  It  was  a  momentous  occasion,  not  without  its 
emotional  qualities.  There  was  applause,  there  v/as 
cheering,  sometimes  there  were  tears.  As  one  tattered 
stand  of  colors  passed  one  remembers  seeing  from  Mr. 
Tibbitt's  window  an  elderly  woman  in  the  crowd  on 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  street  suddenly  begin  to  cry 
Kke  a  child.  It  was  sobering,  unbelievable — that  a  dig- 
nified, grown-up  person  should  give  way  like  that.  But 
directly  afterward  came  Holt's  Band,  which  on  this 
occasion  did  not  lead  the  column,  with  Major  Oakes  in 
front,  and  the  incident  was  temporarily  forgotten.  For 
the  band  at  that  instant  struck  up  "Marching  Through 
Georgia". 

Wq  stood  it  for  a  few  seconds;  then  some  one  said 
''C'mon  fellers!"  Without  another  thought  we  deserted 
Mr.  Tibbitt  and  his  room  in  a  body.  Down  two  pairs 
of  stairs  we  clattered  and  out  on  to  the  sidewalk.  It 
did  not  take  long  in  those  days,  when  police  regulations 
were  less  strict  than  at  present,  to  squirm  to  the  front 
of  the  crowds  and  race  along  next  the  curb-stones  till 
a  position  had  been  attained  just  a  little  to  the  rear  of 
the  Major  where  one  could  watch  him.  During  the  rest 
of  the  parade  there  we  marched,  experiencing  an  exalta- 
tion never  duplicated  since,  trying  constantly  to  adapt 
short  legs  to  the  beat  of  the  bass  drum  that  found 
such  a  disturbing  but  exhilarating  response  in  the  solar 
plexus,  while  one's  heart  was  lifted  with  the  glory  of 
the  greatest  marching  song  of  the  war,  repeated  again 
and  again. 

We  had  forgotten  all  about  Mr.  Tibbitt. 
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THE  PORTION  OF  THE  ATHENEUM  that  was 
the  most  popular  with  the  children  of  an  older 
day,  and  became  through  familiarity  the  least  mysteri- 
ous, was  the  reading  room.  In  retrospect  this  room 
seems  to  have  had  a  distinct  quality  of  its  own.  For 
one  thing  it  appears,  in  memory,  to  have  been  character- 
ized by  a  pervading  aroma  of  wet  umbrellas,  rubbers 
and  damp  clothing.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  generally  frequented  it  on  rainy  days  when 
out-of-door  pursuits  were  impossible.  Somebody  was 
always  opening  a  window  to  let  in  a  little  air. 

At  that  time  the  room  was  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  main  building.  Its  chief  furnishings  were  the 
many  rows  of  oak  reading  desks,  shaped  like  inverted 
V's,  raised  on  standards  to  a  convenient  height.  To 
these  slanting  surfaces  the  papers  were  clamped  by 
wooden  contrivances  which  materially  interfered  with 
a  comprehensive  view  of  all  double  page  pictures. 

Nevertheless  one  rather  approved  of  these  old  oak 
reading  desks.  They  gave  a  studious  air  to  the  room 
and  separated  the  floor  space  into  sections  that  con- 
tributed a  certain  effect  of  privacy.  Also  they  concealed 
the  upper  portions  of  readers  on  opposite  sides,  or  in 
different    sections,    from    one    another.    It    was    rather 
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diverting  to  peek  underneath  and  endeavor  to  construct 
mentally  from  the  shoes,  trousers  and  skirts — they  were 
long  enough  in  those  days — thus  visible,  the  respectively 
corresponding  upper  sections  of  anatomy.  After  a 
creative  effort  of  this  kind  it  was  interesting  to  move 
around  to  the  other  side  and  see  how  nearly  right  you 
were. 

On  the  whole  the  English  illustrated  papers  were  the 
most  popular  of  the  periodicals  and  sometimes  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  exclusive  possession  of  these  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  squabbling  which  had  to  be  termi- 
nated by  the  young  woman  in  charge,  who,  however, 
was  reasonably  tolerant  and  far  more  popular  than  the 
dragon  who  guarded  the  historical  museum  upstairs. 

The  first  real  war  any  of  us  remembered  was  then 
in  progress  and  the  ''Illustrated  London  News"  and  the 
London  ''Graphic"  were  full  of  pictures  of  British  war- 
ships bombarding  Alexandria  and  of  charging  High- 
landers at  Tel-el-Kebir.  Though  soon  supplanted  by 
our  own  "Life,"  "Punch,"  too,  was  something  of  a 
favorite,  with  its  drawings  by  Du  Maurier  of  tall,  v/asp- 
waisted,  beautiful  ladies  with  remarkable  coiffures  and 
trailing  skirts,  and  of  men  with  Dundreary  whiskers, 
frock  coats,  top  hats  and  monocles — all  engaged  in  what 
seemed  to  us  singularly  inane  conversation.  Most  of  us 
had  "St.  Nicholas"  at  home  and  of  the  other  American 
publications  "Harper's  Young  People"  easily  held  first 
place,  with  "Harper's  Weekly"  a  close  second.  The  girls 
were  often  discovered  poring  over  "Harper's  Bazaar" — 
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an  inexplicable  thing  to  the  masculine  mind.  That 
seemed  to  us  a  silly  paper. 

In  time  certain  habitues  of  the  reading  room  became 
familiar  to  us — by  sight,  that  is.  There  was,  of  course, 
the  nondescript  crowd  of  persons  out  of  employment, 
or  idlers,  who  came  in  to  get  warm  or  to  pass  an  hour 
or  two.  These  were  the  floating  population,  as  it  were, 
and  the  individuals  varied  with  the  seasons.  Some  of 
them  seemed  to  be  searching  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  dailies  for  a  job.  Others  read  strange  technical 
papers — engineering  magazines  or  trade  journals.  One 
has  often  wondered  since  what  perennial  hopes,  what 
latent  ambitions,  what  undiscovered  geniuses,  were  con- 
cealed amid  this  rather  drab  clientele  of  the  reading 
room. 

But  that  some  definite  purposes  animated  certain 
devotees  could  not  be  doubted — though  what  the  exact 
individual  motives  v/ere  was  not  always  apparent.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  queer  old  man — short,  stocky, 
with  gray  beard  and  spectacles — whose  specialty  seemed 
to  be  the  New  York  papers  and  the  political  and  eco- 
nomiic  magazines.  He  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
little  ''off"  and  he  had  Doctor  Johnson's  habit  when 
walking  along  the  street  of  tapping  with  his  stick  every 
post  and  tree  he  passed.  If  he  abstractedly  missed  one 
he  would  go  back  and  rap  it.  We  often  noticed  unkind 
urchins  of  our  own  age  following  him  and  reminding 
him  of  any  omissions,  for  the  intense  joy  of  seeing 
him  invariably  return  and  perform  this  rite.  Let  us 
hope  that  none  of  us  attempted  this,  though  it  can  not 
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be  asserted  that  the  temptation  was  always  resisted,  even 
if  no  memory  of  succumbing  to  it  remains. 

Then  there  was  another  frequenter  of  the  reading 
room  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be  not  quite  nor- 
mal mentally.  He  was  a  kindly,  gentle  soul,  however, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  he  was  never  the 
subject  of  ridicule.  Indeed  his  deprecating  manner,  his 
invariable  courtesy,  even  to  children,  effectually  dis- 
armed any  suggestion  of  the  sort.  We  all  liked  him 
and  perhaps  he  did  not  dislike  us.  He  would  come  softly 
in,  with  bent  head  and  humble  air,  put  his  umbrella 
in  the  rack,  look  about  to  ascertain  what  favorite  papers 
of  his  had  not  been  pre-empted,  slide  with  the  effect 
of  an  apology  into  some  empty  place,  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, get  out  his  note  book  and  pencil  and  begin  to 
transcribe.  During  each  of  his  visits  he  was  continually 
taking  notes  and  the  imagination  is  appalled  at  any 
effort  to  compute  the  number  of  note  books  he  must 
have  filled,  for  he  was  a  constant  visitor.  The  occupation 
was  of  course  an  obsession,  a  phase,  no  doubt,  of  various 
mental  vagaries  he  harbored.  Probably  as  children  we 
missed  something  of  the  pathos  of  the  fine  mind  thus 
clouded,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  remember  that  we  did 
not  altogether  fail  in  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
gentleman. 

There  comes  dimly  to  memory  the  figure  of  a  rather 
elderly  woman  who  wore  an  old-fashioned  bonnet  and 
rather  odd  clothing  of  a  bygone  style.  She  was  a  busy 
person,  flitting  from  paper  to  paper,  forever  in  quest 
of  some  apparently  elusive  data.  It  seemed  to  be  neces- 
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sary  for  her  to  hold  frequent  consultations  with  the 
attendant.  These  were  carried  on,  for  her  part,  in  loud, 
hissing  whispers  that  were  far  more  penetrating  and 
distracting  than  ordinary  conversation  would  have  been 
and  the  good-natured  presiding  genius  of  the  room 
spent  much  of  her  time  looking  up  references  for  this 
curious  and  acquisitive  visitor.  "What  she  was  seeking 
we  never  knew,  but,  though  it  was  manifestly  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  her,  one  could  not  escape  the 
impression  of  futility.  Surely  a  public  reference  or 
reading  room  is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  study  the 
caprices  of  the  human  mind. 

This  person's  audible  conferences  with  the  attendant 
bring  to  mind  the  notice  that  was  prominently  posted 
in  various  parts  of  the  room, — 

Loud  Talking  or  Prolonged 

Conversation  Will  Not  Be 

Allowed  In  This  Room 

Now  that  the  statute  of  limitations  has  barred  civil, 
if  not  criminal  proceedings,  the  writer  will  confess  that 
some  years  later,  when  an  undergraduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, he  abstracted,  after  the  unoriginal  fashion  of  his 
kind,  one  of  these  notices  and  took  great  pride  in  dis- 
playing it  in  a  prominent  place  on  the  wall  of  his  room 
at  college  where  its  apt  and  ironic  message  aroused  great 
envy  and  admiration. 

But  to  return  to  our  memories  of  the  reading  room's 
habitues — there  was  Cousin  George.  This  vicarious 
relative  was  an  unattached  Congregational  minister  who 
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sojourned  in  the  city  from  time  to  time.  The  nomadic 
character  of  his  ministry  was  due  partly  to  principle, 
partly  to  a  kind  of  wanderlust.  In  this  old  bachelor  there 
was  a  wandering  streak — he  was  not  happy  for  long 
in  one  place.  But  he  had  a  strong  social  instinct  and  a 
keen  interest  in  and  affection  for  his  friends  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  them.  A  great  purveyor  of  news, 
he  was  an  insatiable  reader  of  the  papers  and  toward 
the  middle  of  the  morning  he  invariably  came  into  the 
reading  room,  as  into  a  club,  to  look  through  the  news 
of  the  day.  His  soft,  black  hat,  overcoat  with  short 
shoulder  cape,  eyeglasses  with  black  ribbon  and  mutton- 
chop  whiskers  gave  a  distinct  individuality  to  his 
appearance.  About  his  looks  there  was  an  effect  of 
oddity — and  indeed,  like  most  of  us,  he  had  his  whim- 
seys  and  peculiarities.  There  was  little  externally  to 
indicate  his  kindly  sympathy,  his  talent  for  friendship, 
his  thoughtfulness  for  others,  particularly  for  the  sick. 
For  that  reason,  doubtless,  it  was  not  until  maturer 
years  that  that  side  of  his  character  fully  dawned  on 
one.  There  was  nothing  to  denote  this  in  the  picture 
of  him,  seated  in  a  good  reading  light,  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  his  cape-overcoat  thrown  back  on  his 
shoulders,  his  thin  legs  crossed,  absorbed  in  last  night's 
*'New  York  Evening  Post." 

Like  the  others  we  have  mentioned  he  will  never 
come  to  the  reading  room  again.  Did  they,  we  wonder, 
surmise  that  certain  small  eyes  were  observing  them, 
that  certain  youthful  personalities  were  conferring 
about  them,  that  certain  immature  minds  were  striving 
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to  grasp  what  manner  of  men  and  women  they  were? 
Truly  memories  of  us  all  may  live  long  in  unsuspected 
places. 
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"And  that  night  .  .  ,  a  dream  of  that  place  came 
to  Florian,  a  dream  ivhich  did  for  him^  the  office  of  a 
finer  sort  of  memory,  bringing  its  object  to  mind  with 
a  great  clearness,  yet,  as  sometimes  happens  in  dreams, 
raised  a  little  above  itself,  and  above  ordinary  retrospect. 
The  trtie  aspect  of  the  place  .  .  .  the  fashion  of  its 
doors,  its  hearths,  its  tijindows,  the  very  scent  upon  the 
air  of  it,  tuas  tvith  him  in  sleep  for  a  season  .  .  ." 

— The  Child  in  the  House. 

COUSIN  MARY'S  home  was  a  little,  old,  brick 
house  standing  flush  with  the  street.  A  woodshed 
where  the  cat  slept  in  summer  extended  easterly  from 
the  house  and  in  the  angle  thus  formed  was  a  diminutive 
garden  where  such  old-fashioned  flowers  as  holly-hocks, 
bachelors'  buttons,  sweet  william  and  larkspur  seemed 
to  bloom  earlier  and  last  longer  than  elsewhere. 

Everything  about  Cousin  Mary's  home  was  on  a 
small  scale.  She  herself  was  a  very  small  and  slight  old 
lady,  but  she  had  inherited  from  the  hardy  New  Eng- 
land race  from  which  she  sprang  a  certain  tradition  of 
vitality  and  longevity  which  she  lived  long  enough  to 
exemplify  in  her  own  person.  Other  family  legends  of 
uncomfortable  eccentricity  and   general  worrisomeness 
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she  utterly  disproved,  for  never  was  there  a  kindlier 
or  more  placid  soul  than  she. 

Of  course  she  wore  a  cap  with  lavender  ribbons  and 
gowns  of  black  bombazine  for  every  day  and  black  silk 
with  lace  at  the  throat  for  great  occasions.  She  seldom 
ventured  out  of  doors,  except  into  her  garden,  or,  on 
such  annual  celebrations  as  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
to  a  neighboring  relative's  home  where  she  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  take  at  dinner  a  glass  of  port  or 
Madeira,  though  she  always  protested  that  she  did  not 
really  need  it.  Most  of  her  life  was  spent  in  the  south- 
east downstairs  sitting-room,  where  she  used  to  sit  in 
the  smallest,  oldest  rocking-chair  ever  seen.  On  memo- 
rable occasions  she  would  take  possession  of  the  kitchen, 
against  the  protests  of  Drusilla,  her  companion,  and 
make  gingerbread  that  was  famous  in  the  neighborhood, 
espceially  among  the  children. 

To  childish  imaginations  there  always  seemed  some- 
thing mysterious  about  the  rooms  in  Cousin  Mary's 
house — doubtless  merely  because  we  never  visited  them, 
— except  the  sitting-room  and  the  kitchen.  The  sitting- 
room  communicated  with  another  room^ — I  think  it  was 
called  the  "parlor" — by  folding  doors.  These  were  gen- 
erally open,  but  in  there  the  blinds  were  always  closed 
and  the  room  was  in  a  kind  of  perpetual  dusky  twilight. 
We  could  dimly  see  within,  but  no  recollection  of  enter- 
ing remains,  though  there  is  a  faint  memory  of  an 
obscure  marble-topped  center-table — were  there  not  wax 
flowers  on  it  under  a  glass  cover? — and  ancient  mahog- 
any chairs. 
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We  never  reached  the  upper  floors,  at  least  till  after 
Cousin  Mary's  death,  when  it  seems  as  if  there  was  an 
expedition  to  the  attic  in  company  with  some  older  per- 
son of  authority.  It  was  a  brief  and  somewhat  nervous 
experience.  Those  were  the  days  when  all  ghost  stories 
might  possibly  be  true  and  the  attic,  like  the  "parlor," 
was  dark.  The  visit  was  long  enough  to  leave  only  a 
memory  of  dim  corners,  piles  of  old  horse-hide  trunks, 
a  remarkable  collection  of  ancient  cooking  utensils 
adapted  for  use  over  the  open  fires  of  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  days — where,  we  wonder,  has  all  this  old 
kitchen  equipage  gone? — and  rafters  from  which  hung 
dried  roots  and  leaves  of  one  kind  and  another.  It  was 
a  distinct  relief  to  get  out  of  doors  again. 

But  of  course  the  mysterious  qualities  we  attributed 
to  certain  precincts  of  Cousin  Mary's  house  existed 
entirely  in  our  youthful  minds.  No  one  could  be 
imagined  who  had  less  to  conceal  than  this  serene  old 
lady.  Yet  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be  romantic 
stories  about  her. 

She  had  never  married  and  it  was  not  strange  that 
speculations  about  her  past  should  concern  themselves 
with  early  love  affairs.  These  fancies  crystallized  into 
the  quite  customary  tradition  that  she  had  been  engaged 
in  her  early  youth  to  a  young  man  whose  future  was 
then  so  uncertain  that  her  parents  objected  to  the  match. 
The  years  have  dimmed  recollection  of  the  details  of 
the  story — there  were  other  romantic  complications — 
but  at  all  events  the  young  man  afterwards  married 
another  and  lived  to  disprove  the  early  doubts  of  seep- 
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tical  parents  as  to  his  chance  of  success  in  life.  But 
Cousin  Mary  remained  true  to  her  early  love. 

Many  years  after  her  death  one  of  the  children  who 
used  occasionally  to  call  upon  her,  and  to  whom  even 
now  the  odor  of  certain  old-fashioned  flowers  will  bring 
back  a  vivid  picture  of  that  little  garden,  had  a  curious 
dream  about  her. 

He  was  again  in  that  familiar  sitting-room,  but  in 
some  way  he  was  invisible  to  the  other  two  occupants. 
One  was  of  course  Cousin  Mary — but  quite  a  different 
Cousin  Mary.  Youth  had  come  back  to  her.  She  was 
a  young  girl  again — and  one  of  the  prettiest  young 
girls  the  dreamer  had  ever  seen.  Her  hair  was  dressed 
high  at  the  back  of  her  head.  A  great  comb  was  in  it. 
Curls  hung  down  over  her  cheeks,  as  sitting  in  the 
familiar  diminutive  rocking-chair  she  bent  her  head 
forward  listening  to  the  words  of  her  visitor.  Old  lace 
was  about  her  throat  which  was  of  a  singular  whiteness 
and  beauty.  Her  gown  was  of  some  shimmering  stuff, 
high-waisted,  with  many  flounces.  Her  whole  figure 
gave  the  beholder  a  sense  of  delicate  and  rather  fragile 
beauty.  She  was  a  creature  of  race — a  thoroughbred. 

Seated  close  before  her  and  talking  softly  and  eagerly 
was  a  good-looking  young  man  in  the  uniform  of  a 
naval  officer  of,  I  should  guess,  the  period  of  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain.  His  sword  and  cap  lay  on  the 
floor  beside  his  chair. 

Incongruities  in  dreams  are  generally  accepted  with- 
out surprise,  but  in  this  case  the  sleeper  afterward 
recalled  a  sense  of  astonishment  at  the  character  of  this 
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stranger.  Who  was  he?  So  far  as  was  known  no  sailor 
had  ever  been  associated  with  Cousin  Mary's  Ufe. 

Even  in  dreams  a  sense  of  the  proprieties  sometimes 
follows  one  and  it  was  evident  to  the  dreamer  that  his 
presence  was  superfluous.  He  turned  to  the  dark 
''parlor"  and  for  the  first  time  entered. 

It  was  a  queer  place.  All  sorts  of  curios  from  the 
East  were  scattered  about  it — yet  "scattered"  is  not  the 
right  word  for  there  was  a  method  in  the  arrangement, 
grotesque  though  it  was.  The  dreamer,  however,  had 
little  opportunity  to  observe  all  this  for  he  was  drawn 
at  once  to  a  corner  where  was  a  strange,  spiral  stair- 
case, built  of  some  light  Indian  wood,  and  leading 
through  the  ceiling  to  the  story  above.  He  ascended  and 
emerged  into  the  unknown  region  overhead. 

It  was  a  wonderful  place.  The  details  are  gone — one 
recalls  only  an  impression  of  happiness,  sunshine,  scents 
of  exotic  flowers,  the  singing  of  innumerable  birds,  the 
tinkling  sound  of  a  hidden  fountain.  It  was  no  longer 
a  room — it  was  a  new  country.  Here,  it  seemed,  dwelt 
peace,  content,  beauty.  A  fragment  of  a  familiar  poem 
drifted  into  the  dreamer's  fancies — 

'7/  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles 
And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  tve  knew — '' 

And  there  was  more  than  a  sense  of  well-being.  There 
was,  for  a  little  moment,  a  fantastic  sensation  of  ful- 
fillment in  one's  presence  there.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
power.    Here,    one    was    somehow    assured,    ambitions 
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would  be  accomplished,  hopes  would  come  true.  Here 
could  be  done  the  things  one  always  wanted  to  do. 

The  dreamer  wished  to  go  on,  to  explore,  to  find 
the  happy  secret  of  this  region,  but  this,  for  some 
reason,  was  denied  him.  Some  all-powerful  influence 
compelled  him  to  go  back,  to  descend  the  little  stair- 
case into  the  darkened  parlor. 

Standing  there  he  looked  through  the  open  folding 
doors  into  the  well-known  sitting-room  and  the  picture 
he  saw  halted  him. 

Cousin  Mary  and  her  sailor  lover  were  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  His  arms  were  about  her,  her  hands 
were  on  his  shoulders,  her  face  raised  to  his   .   .   . 

Almost  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  the  vision  began 
to  fade,  receding  slowly  into  the  formless,  tenuous 
clouds  of  semi-consciousness.  In  a  moment  the  sleeper 
awoke.  For  an  instant  it  was  difficult  to  disassociate 
from  the  spirit  of  his  dream  the  golden  light  of  the 
early  spring  morning,  the  twittering  of  birds,  the  light 
drip  from  the  eaves  of  the  brief  rain  left  by  the  vanished 
April  shower. 

The  later  history  of  the  spot  where  Cousin  Mary 
dwelt  offers  its  commentary  on  a  fast  changing  civili- 
zation. Soon  after  her  death  the  little  brick  house  was 
pulled  down  and  the  cubic  space  it  occupied  was  filled 
with  heavy  machinery  which  daily  filled  with  its  rever- 
berations this  place  which  was  once  the  very  epitome 
of  quietude.  Now,  in  their  turn,  the  huge  presses  have 
given  way  to  one  corner  of  a  vast  office  building  where 
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an  army  of  busy  clerks  pursues  the  urgent  and  exacting 
routine  of  a  great  corporation. 

The  Latin  poets  hked  to  beheve  that  every  locahty 
had  its  own  pecuKar  divinity — the  "genius  of  the  place." 
What  has  become  of  the  goddess  who  for  so  long  dedi- 
cated to  peacefulness  this  abode  of  a  benign  old  age?  Is 
it  that  she  was  so  closely  identified  with  the  one  who 
dwelt  there  that  when  that  life  ceased  the  guardian 
angel  fled  with  the  departing  spirit  to  some  still  fairer 
abode — or  is  the  genius  of  the  place  really  called 
Memory,  who,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  cherish  her, 
effectually  preserves  against  any  merely  material  desecra- 
tion the  places  she  once  held  dear? 
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^'More  than  half  a  century  of  life  has  taught  me  that 
most  of  the  wrong  and  folly  tvhich  darkens  earth  is  due 
to  those  ivho  cannot  possess  their  souls  in  quiet;  that 
most  of  the  good  ivhich  saves  mankind  from  destruction 
comes  of  life  that  is  led  in  thoii^ghtful  stillness.'' 

— The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft. 

WITH  the  thoughtless  cruelty  of  childhood  we 
used  to  call  him  ''Thermometer"  Tatlock  because 
he  was  forever  watching  the  temperature.  The  tradition 
was  that  whenever  he  went  down  cellar  to  look  at  the 
furnace  he  arrayed  himself  in  overcoat,  fur  cap,  muffler, 
and  arctics.  Nicknames  are  not  always  brutal  and  the 
cruelty  of  this  case  lay  only  in  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  situation — the  fact,  in  short,  that  the  subject  of  our 
joke  was  such  a  gentle,  retiring,  almost  apologetic  old 
gentleman.  He  was  deprecatory  even  toward  us  children. 
To  adult  reflection  it  seems  ruthless  to  have  made  any 
fun  of  him  at  all. 

Yet  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  odd  character.  The  incarnation  of  bashfulness,  he 
was,  like  most  bashful  persons,  persistent  and  consistent 
in  doing  just  exactly  as  he  liked  so  far  as  the  demands 
of  a  world,  not  primarily  constituted  for  people  of  his 
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stripe,  allowed.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  modern 
parlance,  he  got  away  with  it  pretty  successfully. 

Probably  this  was  because  he  was  wise  enough  not 
to  demand  very  much.  It  did  not  seem  that  either  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations  or  of  the  stock  market  gave  him 
very  much  concern.  Doubtless  he  did  not  disturb  him- 
self greatly  over  the  question  of  who  was  to  be  the  next 
president.  His  chief  worry  seemed  to  be  the  weather, 
though  why  he  should  have  troubled  himself  about  this, 
when  most  of  his  life  was  spent  indoors,  remains  a  mys- 
tery. Memory  seems  to  recall  some  story  of  ill-health  in 
early  life  which  perhaps  inculcated  a  habit  of  consulting 
weather  conditions  that  lasted  as  long  as  life  itself — 
and  he  lived  to  a  green  old  age. 

The  spacious  brick  mansion  that  was  his  home  stood 
sideways,  as  it  were,  to  the  street,  behind  a  tall  fence 
with  panelled  posts  and  blunt,  rounded  pickets,  like 
large  broomsticks  of  alternating  heights.  Both  the  main 
front  door  and  what  we  should  now  call  the  service 
entrance  were  reached  by  a  gravelled  driveway  with  a 
flag  walk  beside  it  that  terminated  around  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  at  the  stable.  Narrow  flights  of  steps  with 
wrought-iron  railings,  topped  here  and  there  with  brass 
balls,  led  to  the  two  doors. 

The  entrance  hall  was  almost  square,  a  passage  way 
running  off  toward  the  kitchen  from  the  left-hand  far- 
ther corner  and  the  staircase  ascending  on  one's  left  as 
one  entered.  At  the  landing,  half  way  up,  was  a  large 
window,  opening  to  the  north,  which  illumined  the  hall 
and  stair-well  with  an  even,  rather  bare  light.  Some- 
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where  in  the  wall  was  a  recess  in  which  stood  a  bust  of 
Cicero,  of  which  the  eyes,  formed  without  indication  of 
the  pupils  after  the  fashion  of  its  period  of  sculpture, 
gave  an  effect  of  blindness  fascinating  to  the  childish 
imagination. 

On  the  right  was  a  little  room  where  Mr.  Tatlock's 
sister,  a  dear  old  lady  who  always  wore  a  little  flat  lace 
cap  with  a  black  bow,  generally  sat  knitting.  Straight 
ahead  was  the  parlor  where  occasionally,  when  Mr.  Tat- 
lock's niece  was  visiting  at  the  house,  there  were  sub- 
dued children's  parties.  On  these  occasions  he  was  never 
visible.  His  own  room  was  the  library,  east  of  the  parlor, 
with  a  southern  exposure  toward  the  garden. 

Here  we  never  entered,  but  once  or  twice  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  interior  through  the  door  left  un- 
guardedly open  by  some  momentary  oversight.  The 
picture  thus  presented  had  as  its  background  the  south 
wall  of  the  room  with  its  two  windows  between  which 
stood  the  chimney  piece.  Above  the  mantle,  which  was 
supported  by  miniature  Ionic  columns,  hung  a  portrait 
of  a  gentleman  with  a  great  deal  of  hair  and  shirt  frill, 
and  below  a  bright  fire  burned,  partly  concealed  by 
a  fire  screen,  beside  which,  reading  in  a  large  easy  chair, 
was  Mr.  Tatlock.  Recollection  is  still  vivid  of  the 
startled,  rather  furtive  glance,  the  look  of  a  timid 
animal  whose  place  of  refuge  had  been  discovered, 
directed  toward  us  as  we  peeked  in. 

What  was  the  old  man  reading  as  he  sat  there  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year,  while  presidents  were 
elected,   national   policies   inaugurated    and   abandoned, 
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the  maps  of  the  world  changed  here  and  there,  auto- 
mobiles invented,  and  the  children  grew  up,  went  to 
college,  got  married  and  left  the  old  street?  Probably 
no  one  knows  for  a  certainty,  but  we  should  be  willing 
to  guess  that  his  favorites  were  Burke,  the  Spectator, 
Boswell's  Johnson,  Pope,  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt 
and  perhaps  Gibbon.  Did  he,  we  wonder,  ever  read  a 
novel?  If  so,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  got  much  beyond 
Jane  Austen  and  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

The  house  had  a  lovely  old  garden  that  stretched 
away  to  the  east,  down  a  slope  that  was  broken  into 
two  or  three  terraces.  At  the  eastward  end  was  a  level 
portion  where  the  box-lined  gravel  walk  from  the  house 
made  a  circle  around  an  old  oak  tree  under  which  was 
a  bench.  There  were  a  good  many  old-fashioned  flowers 
and  shrubs  in  the  garden  and  some  pear  trees,  but  who 
took  care  of  the  pruning  and  gardening,  except  Mr. 
Tatlock's  sister  who  assuredly  could  not  do  it  all,  is 
still  unexplained. 

There  was  a  hired  man  whom  we  called  ''Mister" 
O'Neil  who  sometimes  went  to  the  post  office  and  may 
have  done  other  errands,  but  as  his  title  implies  he 
seems  to  have  been  above  gardening.  At  any  rate  there 
is  no  recollection  of  seeing  him  at  work  in  the  garden. 
In  spite  of  his  name  there  was  nothing  in  his  appear- 
ance that  indicated  Irish  extraction.  He  was  not  a  hired 
man  at  all  in  the  New  England  sense;  he  was  more  the 
type  of  the  confidential  servant  of  the  English  novelists. 
He  was  dark,  wore  a  beard,  dressed  habitually  in  black 
and  looked  like  a  particularly  doleful  undertaker. 
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We  never  saw  Mr.  Tatlock  and  ''Mister"  O'Neil  to- 
gether and  yet  imagination — perhaps  it  is  only  imagina- 
tion— somehow  groups  them  as  a  pair  of  confidants. 
In  a  way  their  characteristics  were  similar.  Both  were 
inscrutable,  quiet  persons,  content  to  remain  in  the 
background.  For  all  of  them  the  world  might  wag.  In 
our  imaginations  at  least,  ''Mister"  O'Neil  knew  all 
about  Mr.  Tatlock.  He  accepted  the  other's  peculiar 
reticences,  so  like  his  own,  as  a  matter  of  course;  he 
knew  his  innocent  secrets;  he  even  could  tell,  if  he 
wished,  what  books  he  read  there  before  the  fire  that 
burned  from  September  to  June.  With  this  taciturn 
individual  we  doubted  if  Mr.  Tatlock  was  bashful.  Pos- 
sibly their  mutual  congeniality  of  temperament  centered 
about  the  furnace,  for  they  both  watched  it. 

"Mister"  O'Neil  could  have  revealed,  we  believe, 
what  the  shock  was  that  we  all  decided  Mr.  Tatlock 
must  have  received  early  in  life.  The  girls  were  con- 
vinced that  this  shock  was  emotional — an  unhappy  love 
affair,  or  the  death  of  some  dear  friend.  The  boys,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  inclined  to  talk  about  a  purely 
physical  catastrophe — a  runaway  accident,  perhaps,  or 
a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  highway  robber.  For  all  of 
these  surmises  we  had  not  the  slightest  foundation, 
except  in  fancy,  and  mature  reflection  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  probably  we  were  entirely  in  error.  It  seems 
now  much  more  likely  that  this  old  bachelor's  oddities 
were  due  to  life-long  frail  health. 

And  yet  one  can  never  be  sure  and  somehow  one 
glimpse  of  Mr.   Tatlock  which   it  was   permitted   one 
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of  the  children  to  catch  hinted,  inexpUcably  and  with- 
out any  particular  warrant  at  other  possibilities.  It  was 
the  only  out-of-door  memory  of  him  that  is  left.  The 
boy,  who  still  remembers  well  that  spring  day,  was  in 
the  next  yard,  hanging  over  the  fence  looking  into  Mr. 
Tatlock's  garden  when  he  suddenly  became  aware  that 
Mr.  Tatlock  himself  was  sitting  on  the  bench  in  the 
circle  the  path  made  around  the  old  tree.  The  old  gentle- 
man did  not  see  the  small  spectator  who  had  been 
betrayed  into  an  unaccustomed  quietness  by  the  absence 
of  companions  and  some  subtle  and  unacknowledged 
influence  of  the  first  warm  afternoon  of  the  year. 

Nothing  whatever  happened.  Mr.  Tatlock  sat  there, 
looking  up  from  time  to  time  at  the  young  leaves  above 
him,  tapping  his  stick  on  the  soft  turf  and  smiling  to 
himself.  Of  what  long-gone  springs  was  he  dreaming? 
It  was  clear  that  whatever  his  thoughts  were,  they  were 
happy  ones. 

Probably  to  most  boys  the  ideal  life  is  one  that  com- 
prises *'the  joy  of  eventful  living."  Here  for  the  first 
time  it  dawned  upon  this  youthful  interloper  that  one 
could  be  happy  in  quietness  and  seclusion.  There  were, 
it  appeared,  certain  satisfactions  in  other  careers  than 
those  of  the  cowboy  and  the  soldier.  Up  to  this  time  the 
boy  had  never  been  able  to  understand  why  heaven  was 
so  often  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  rest.  He  did  not  under- 
stand wholly  now,  but  a  later  comprehension  had  here 
its  inception. 

And  so  let  us  remember  Mr.  Tatlock  sitting,  lost  in 
meditation,  in  his  garden.  After  all  he  was  not  without 
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influence  in  his  environment,  unobtrusive  soul  that  he 
was.  He  made  himself  felt  in  his  little  world.  He 
counted.  The  boy  who  watched  him  over  the  fence  that 
day  thought  of  him  again  when  he  read  in  a  recent 
essay:  ''The  truth  is  that  a  man's  life  is  the  expression  of 
his  temperament  and  that  what  eventually  matters  is 
his  attitude  and  relation  to  life  .  .  .  not  only  his  per- 
formance." 
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WHEN  THE  WEATHER  was  unpropitious,  or 
play  out  of  doors  dragged,  some  one  of  the 
children  was  sure  to  say,  ''Let's  go  up  garret!"  There 
would  follow  a  rush  for  the  back  door  of  the  boy's 
home  and  a  pounding  of  small  feet  up  the  uncarpeted 
rear  stairs  to  the  top  of  the  house. 

The  garret  was  an  immense  place,  covering  the  whole 
house  and  lighted  by  two  great  windows,  one  at  each 
end.  The  uprights,  beams  and  rafters  were  of  oak, 
secured  by  wooden  pins,  and  showing  the  marks  of  the 
adze.  They  were  seasoned  by  nearly  a  century  into  an 
iron-like  hardness.  The  middle  spaces  of  the  great  room 
were  clear  but  there  were  mysterious  corners  and  low, 
partly  hidden  recesses  where  the  roof  came  down  to  the 
floor.  These  were  mostly  blocked  off  by  wooden  chests 
and  cowhide-covered  trunks  with  the  hair  still  on  them. 
In  one  corner  stood  a  big  spinning  wheel  and  near  it 
was  piled  a  collection  of  kitchen  utensils  of  the  days 
when  all  cooking  was  done  over  open  wood  fires.  There 
were  two  high  bookcases  filled  with  old  books  bound 
chiefly  in  sheepskin.  These  looked  interesting  but  inves- 
tigation proved  them  to  contain,  for  the  most  part,  ser- 
mons of  the  eighteenth  century.  That  was  a  disillusion. 
No  one  was  there  to  tell  the  boy  that  these  old  sermons 
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were  to  become  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  library 
in  later  years. 

It  is  easily  perceived  that  the  garret  was  an  ideal 
place  for  such  games  as  the  perennial  ''Hide  and  Seek," 
which  acquired  a  new  thrill  in  these  surroundings,  or, 
better  yet,  ''Still  Pond,  No  More  Moving."  Also  there 
were  more  warlike  diversions — "Cops  and  Robbers," 
"Indians  and  White  Men,"  for  example,  and  these  were 
encouraged  by  certain  stage  properties  such  as  several 
condemned  gun  stocks  from  the  Springfield  Armory 
where  one  of  the  boy's  uncles,  an  army  officer,  once  had 
been  stationed,  and  a  flint-lock  musket  (the  bayonet 
prudently  removed)  which  would  give  a  fascinating 
similitude  of  actual  use  if  you  pulled  the  trigger  and 
made  the  sparks  fly.  Tom,  one  of  the  boy's  cousins, 
invented  a  wooden  pistol  which,  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  elastic  bands,  shot  squares  of  cardboard 
that  never  hit  any  one  except  by  accident.  Several  of 
these  were  constructed  at  the  work  bench  under  the 
south  window. 

But  what  the  garret  became  chiefly  famous  for  was 
the  dramatic  performances  that  were  staged  there. 

Ever  since,  as  a  small  child,  the  boy  had  been  capti- 
vated by  the  presentation  of  the  operetta  "Cobwebs"  at 
Cousin  William's  and  Cousin  Emeline's,  he  had  devel- 
oped an  intense  interest  in  the  theater.  This  interest,  so 
far  at  least  as  expression  went,  was  considerably  cramped 
by  the  reactionary  notions  of  his  household  as  to  the 
necessity  for  curbing  theatrical  ambitions  in  one  so 
young.  Yet  the  cold  water  thus  scattered  was  not  suffi- 
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cient  to  stifle  entirely  the  fires  of  enthusiasm  "Cob- 
webs" had  lighted.  For  some  time  after  that  perform- 
ance the  little  boy  spent  hours  attempting  to  convert 
old  tea  boxes  into  miniature  theaters.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  a  real  toy  theater  till  he  was  recovering 
from  pneumonia,  when  elderly  opposition,  undermined 
by  the  severity  of  his  illness,  weakened  so  far  as  to 
allow  him  a  real  little  play  theater.  It  was  a  poor  paste- 
board affair,  but  it  happily  beguiled  many  hours  of 
convalescence. 

In  the  garret,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  decided 
that  adult  supervision  should  be  at  a  minimum.  The 
children  of  the  neighborhood  were  older  now,  and  the 
place  was  recognized  as  their  domain,  the  community 
center  for  the  juvenile  population  of  the  old  street. 
Within  certain  broad  limits  they  could  manage  their 
own  affairs  there.  The  rules  finally  did  not  prohibit 
their  harmless,  and  indeed  somewhat  educative,  attempts 
at  histrionic  drama.  Indeed,  when  these  attempts  ulti- 
mately became  more  serious  Papa  even  hired  a  carpenter 
to  construct  a  framework  which,  covered  with  heavy 
fabric,  became  a  passable  proscenium.  But  you  could 
never  be  sure  whether  the  curtain  would  go  up  or  come 
down  without  a  hitch. 

The  children  ''made  up"  most  of  their  early  dramas. 
There  was  one,  especially  popular,  which  became 
through  constant  repetition  a  kind  of  folk  lore  play. 
It  was  entitled,  somewhat  obscurely,  ''The  Friend  of  the 
Ghost  Who  Died."  But  the  children  all  knew  what  it 
meant.  The  plot  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  original. 
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A  traveler  came  to  a  remote  inn,  seeking  lodging  for  the 
night.  The  only  room  available  was  the  Haunted  Cham- 
ber. He  was  warned  of  the  room's  reputation  but  he 
did  not  believe  in  ghosts.  The  second  scene  depicted  the 
events  of  the  night  when  the  sleeper  was  awakened 
by  the  discarnate  spirit  of  an  acquaintance  who  had  dis- 
appeared long  ago  and  who  now  related  with  much 
gusto  and  horrid  detail  the  story  of  his  murder  in  this 
apartment.  It  had  been  a  ghastly  affair,  the  vividness  of 
the  drama  at  this  point  depending  largely  upon  the 
inventive  and  narrative  powers  of  the  ghost.  At  all 
events  the  wayfarer's  disbelief  in  ghosts  was  shattered. 
In  the  course  of  time  a  good  deal  of  stage  business  was 
developed,  some  of  it  in  the  nature  of  comic  relief.  A 
large  and  frightful  toy  spider  with  wriggling  legs  of 
fine  coiled  wire  was  suspended  by  a  string  from  an  old 
fish-pole,  held  by  an  invisible  assistant  in  the  wings,  and 
before  the  ghost's  arrival  the  sleeper's  nose  was  repeat- 
edly tickled  by  this.  His  ensuing  contortions  and  ejacu- 
lations in  his  sleep  occasioned  great  hilarity  in  the  audi- 
ence. Then  there  followed  a  devastatingly  witty  scene 
between  the  inn  keeper  and  the  traveler  who  refused  in 
the  morning  to  pay  for  his  lodging,  alleging  that  the 
ghost  had  stolen  all  his  money  and  that  anyhow  he 
ought  not  to  have  to  pay  for  a  haunted  bedroom.  The 
landlord  naturally  retorted  that  the  guest  had  been 
warned.  The  argument  ended  in  a  realistic  free-for-all 
between  the  traveler  and  the  inn  keeper.  Sometimes  the 
former  won,  sometimes  the  latter,  depending  upon  the 
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size  of  the  respective  protagonists.  But  at  all  events  it 
was  always  a  good  fight. 

Then  Nan  arrived  for  a  Christmas  vacation,  and 
drama  in  the  garret  moved  into  a  higher  plane. 

Nan  was  a  schoolmate  at  Miss  Porter's  of  Alice,  one 
of  the  boy's  older  cousins.  Alice  was  in  fact  a  charming 
girl,  but  he  had  known  her  always.  There  was  nothing 
new  about  Alice,  though  to  be  sure  for  the  moment  she 
did  exhibit  a  strange  phase,  namely  an  interest  in  certain 
silly  eastern  philosophies.  This  preoccupation  was  chiefly 
evidenced  by  words  like  "weird,"  or  "esoteric,"  or  "sub- 
liminal," which  were  often  on  her  tongue  during  that 
vacation.  Nobody  knew  what  the  last  two  words  meant, 
and  she  used  the  first  in  some  new  sense.  One  grew 
rather  tired  of  hearing  that  kind  of  talk,  however  much 
one  liked  Alice  in  general. 

But  Nan  was  different — and  novel.  She  was  a  vivid, 
ardent  creature,  with  a  lively  wit,  a  keen  interest  in  all 
that  went  on  about  her, — and  especially  in  people, — 
and  with  a  strong  dramatic  sense.  She  was  fascinated 
by  the  garret  and  at  once  took  hold  of  the  theatricals 
there.  She  introduced  "Illustrated  Ballads."  The  idea 
was  perfectly  simple,  but  it  happened  to  be  new  to  the 
children.  Nan,  out  of  sight  in  the  wings,  read  the  ballad 
— ^"Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,"  perhaps,  or  even  the  familiar 
"Young  Lochinvar"— and  the  children  acted  it.  The 
presentation  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  an  un- 
sophisticated or  routine  performance.  Nan  had  a  lovely 
voice  and  she  used  it  with  an  appreciation  of  emotional 
values,   of  dramatic  power,   of  humorous   connotation 
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where  each  was  present  in  the  old  verses,  that  brought 
out  all  there  was  in  them.  She  expected  the  children  to 
get  all  there  was  out  of  them  too.  She  put  fire,  life, 
and  even  a  certain  elementary  art  into  the  performances. 
She  taught  the  value  of  emphasis,  of  pause,  of  accelera- 
tion. There  were  hard  parts — where  her  voice  ceased  and 
the  young  actors  had  to  carry  the  scene  alone  and  in 
pantomime.  But  her  enthusiasm  was  contagious  and 
when  toward  the  end  of  the  holidays  the  ballads  were 
offered  in  the  garret  to  an  audience  of  parents  and  other 
adult  relatives  and  neighbors,  they  constituted  a  good 
show. 

The  next  day  Nan  with  Alice  went  back  to  Farm- 
ington  and  the  children  never  saw  her  again.  But  the 
boy  who  lived  in  the  house  with  the  garret  did  not 
forget  her.  Somewhat  like  an  older  sister — and  he  had 
no  sister — she  had  taken  him  in  hand  and  he  had  learned 
much  from  her. 

But  if  Nan  did  not  return  her  influence  persisted  and 
after  a  while  culminated  in  the  most  ambitious  theatri- 
cal performance  given  in  the  garret. 

In  those  days  all  the  children  read  *'St.  Nicholas."  In 
an  old  number  was  discovered  a  particularly  good  story 
— "The  Secret  Door,"  by  Susan  Cooledge.  Tom's  sister, 
Edith,  was  a  good  deal  like  Nan  in  her  eye  for  drama; 
she  also  had  a  distinct  literary  gift.  She  proceeded  to 
dramatize  the  tale,  even  adding  a  sequel,  which  of  course 
involved  the  risk  of  an  anti-climax  but  surmounted 
that  obstacle  triumphantly  in  the  children's  opinion. 
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It  was  a  gala  occasion  when  the  play  was  given  before 
the  usual  kindly  assemblage  of  grown-ups  late  one  win- 
ter afternoon.  It  had  to  be  late  in  the  day  on  account  of 
the  necessary  lighting  effects,  for  absence  of  sunlight 
was  essential.  All  the  candles  and  lamps  in  the  house 
were  requisitioned,  for  this  was  before  the  time  of  elec- 
tric lighting.  This  necessity  for  artificial  light  worried 
Papa  who  objected  at  first  but  at  last  compromised  on  a 
stipulation  that  buckets  of  water  should  be  placed  at 
strategic  points.  The  other  preparations  were  tremen- 
dous. The  scene  was  the  great  hall  of  an  English  manor 
house.  The  tapestry  hung  walls  were  indicated  by  yards 
of  maroon  cambric  having  a  frieze  of  conventional  lions 
rampant  cut  out  of  gilt  paper.  The  same  lion,  only  in 
scarlet,  adorned  the  center  of  a  silver-paper-pasteboard 
shield  on  a  stand  of  armor  in  the  right  upper  corner 
of  the  stage.  This  armor  furnished  the  crux  of  the  play 
which  dealt  with  a  romantic  episode  of  the  English  civil 
war,  and  the  mutual  devotion  of  a  royalist  brother  and 
sister  whose  home  was  invaded  by  Roundhead  soldiery 
seeking  the  brother.  He  had  been  hidden  by  his  sister 
in  a  secret  room,  the  concealed  door  to  which  was  in 
the  center  of  the  back  drop  and  opened  by  the  usual 
hidden  spring.  The  Cromwellian  soldiers,  a  rough  crowd, 
barged  into  the  room,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  truculent 
examination  of  its  walls  and  contents,  including  the 
armor,  (''ME  thinks,"  said  one,  ''this  is  armor  of  the 
time  of  Harry  the  Eighth"),  discovered  the  door  to  the 
secret  room  where  the  brother,  a  soldier  of  the  king, 
was  hidden.  Horrors!  It  was  all  over  with  him!  But  no 
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— they  could  not  find  the  spring  and  went  out  to  get 
tools  to  cut  down  the  door.  While  they  were  gone  the 
sister  got  her  brother  out  and — resourceful  creature — 
made  him  insert  himself  into  the  armor  which  his 
enemies  had  already  examined.  There  he  stood,  watching 
through  the  bars  of  the  closed  visor,  while  the  Round- 
heads, milling  around  him,  broke  in  the  door,  poured 
with  drawn  swords  into  the  secret  room  and,  returning 
crestfallen  but  snarling,  finally  took  themselves  off.  The 
brother  disentangled  himself  from  the  armor,  he  and  his 
sister  joined  hands  (they  might  naturally  have  embraced 
but  that  did  not  work  very  well  in  rehearsals — Edith  said 
they  were  too  self-conscious),  and  bowed  to  the  ap- 
plauding audience  who  insisted  on  calling  back  the  vil- 
lainous soldiers  and  giving  the  one  who  said  "ME  thinks 
.  .  .  "  a  great  hand.  Curtain.  The  sequel  is  dim  in 
memory;  it  involved  something  about  a  pardon  from 
Cromwell's  son.  In  retrospect  it  seems  that  it  must  have 
been  something  of  an  anticlimax,  after  all,  but  no  one 
suggested  that,  and  at  least  it  filled  out  the  necessary 
time.  The  children  were  convinced  that  Nan  would 
have  been  proud  of  them. 


II 

Thirty  years  after  the  showing  of  ''The  Secret  Door" 
the  boy,  naturally  a  boy  no  longer,  was  notified  that 
the  house  with  the  garret  was  to  be  demolished  by  the 
corporation  which  had  bought  it  and  proposed  to  erect 
an  office  building  on  its  site.  He  was  offered  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  remove  any  of  the  smaller  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture he  wanted  to  keep,  and,  after  selecting  these — the 
mantel  in  the  room  where  he  was  born,  with  the  hearth 
and  other  stones  of  the  fireplace  there,  the  delicate, 
curved  stair  rail,  and  so  on — he  ascended  the  familiar 
back  stairs  to  the  garret  for  a  last  look  around. 

The  place  was  unchanged,  except  that  some  of  the 
contents  had  been  taken  away  long  ago  when  his  father 
had  sold  the  house. 

He  sat  down  on  an  overturned  box  and  allowed  him- 
self to  succumb  to  his  memories.  He  had  not  had  much 
time  in  a  fairly  busy  life  for  sentimental  reveries,  but 
here  he  was  in  the  midst  of  one. 

He  was  literally  as  well  as  figuratively  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  boyhood,  for  the  faint,  dry  aroma,  that 
he  so'  well  remembered,  of  bare  old  wood  warmed  by 
the  sun  on  the  slates,  was  all  about  him.  There  was  the 
sign,  "THEATER,"  with  a  finger  pointing  upward, 
which  Tom  had  painted  one  day,  near  the  head  of  the 
stairs;  over  there  was  the  other  sign,  'TRIVITE  EN- 
TRANCE," which  he  himself,  who  had  never  been 
strong  on  spelling,  had  inscribed  the  same  rainy  after- 
noon on  the  stage  door  to  the  section  of  the  garret 
devoted  to  their  theatricals;  to  his  right,  partly  over- 
head, were  some  of  the  cross-pieces  and  uprights  of  the 
flimsy  proscenium. 

The  old  crowd — they  seemed  to  people  the  space 
about  him,  not  as  men  and  women,  but  as  the  children 
they  had  been  in  that  old  time.  He  knew  what  had 
happened  to  most  of  them.  For  some  life  had  ended — 
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his  cousin  Edith,  with  her  bright  promise;  the  soldier 
who  had  said  ''ME  thinks;"  Walter,  another  of  those 
swashbuckling  Cromwellians;  Raymond,  on  whose 
little  printing  press  they  had  printed  the  tickets  for  ''The 
Secret  Door,"  afterwards  scratching  out  "Admission  5 
cents"  and  writing  in  "Complimentary"  in  its  place — 
he  had  been  coxswain  of  a  famous  Yale  crew  and  had 
gone  into  forestry  work  in  California,  where  he  died. 

He  recalled  a  theory  of  some  modern  philosophers — 
that  time  was  permanent,  that  whatever  had  been  was 
always  there;  sometimes,  if  you  could  step  out  of  the 
stream,  you  could  go  back  into  it  at  a  former  period. 

He  remembered  now  many  little,  unimportant  inci- 
dents that  had  been  a  part  of  life.  That  wet,  noontime 
snow-storm,  between  school  sessions,  when  Tom  and  he, 
with  snowballs  moulded  from  the  flakes  descending  on 
the  ledge  below  the  south  window,  had  pelted  passers-by 
on  the  sidewalk  below.  They  knocked  off  and  ruined 
the  silk  hat  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  insurance  president,  and 
the  policeman  who  happened  to  be  passing  assumed  that 
a  little  mucker  running  down  the  street  two  hundred 
feet  away  was  the  culprit  and  chased  him  around  the 
next  corner.  The  boy  had  always  wondered  whether  the 
policeman  caught  that  innocent  child  and,  if  so,  what 
happened  then.  There  was  even  yet  a  twinge  of  con- 
science about  that  memory. 

The  harmless  catastrophe  of  the  dumbbell  came  to  his 
mind.  Walter  and  he  were  rolling  back  and  forth  on 
the  big  floor  this  heavy  iron  implement  with  which  Papa 
used  to  exercise  in  his  youth.   It  wobbled  toward  the 
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open  stovepipe  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and, 
before  they  could  reach  it,  it  toppled  in  and  disappeared 
followed  by  a  terrific  crash  from  the  upper  hall  under- 
neath. He  could  almost  feel  now  that  sinking,  gone 
sensation  in  the  solar  plexus.  Had  it  killed  anyone? 
It  surely  would  have,  had  it  hit  them.  What  a  relief 
when  they  found  the  house  empty!  Grandma  never 
knew  what  she  missed — or  what  missed  her.  Speaking 
of  Grandma,  there  was  that  other  nerve-wracking 
moment  when,  alone  in  the  garret,  he  loaded  the  little 
old  Flobert  rifle  Tom  had  smuggled  up  there  and  was 
about  to  take  a  practice  shot  at  a  peg  in  a  beam  when 
the  worn  mechanism  slipped  somewhere  and  the  thing 
went  off.  The  bullet  plowed  into  the  floor,  headed 
toward  Grandma's  favorite  seat  in  the  corner  room 
below.  There  was  a  frightful  interval  while  he  tottered 
down-stairs,  wondering  whether  he  would  find  Grandma 
dead  in  her  rocking  chair.  A  newspaper  headline  rose 
in  his  mind — ''Killed  By  Her  Grandson."  But  Grandma 
was  quite  all  right,  so  much  so  that  she  exhibited  a 
lively  and  inquisitive  interest  in  the  transparent  errand 
he  had  extemporized  to  account  for  his  unlooked  for 
visit,  when  he  found  her  in  full  life,  and,  flicking  an 
eye  at  the  ceiling,  noted  that  the  plaster  was  intact. 
That  was  another  occasion  when  Grandma  didn't  know 
just  what  happened. 

Then  there  was  the  day  when  Papa  brought  a  distant 
relative  to  the  garret,  at  the  relative's  request,  to  carry 
away  the  portraits  of  his  great-grandfather  and  great- 
grandmother  which  he  had  heard  were  there.  They  were 
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there.  They  had  been  painted  on  wood  panels  and  at  the 
moment  the  children  were  using  them  as  shields  in  a 
knightly  tournament  that  was  in  progress.  Already  the 
smug  old  faces  were  badly  dented  by  collisions  with 
enemy  lances.  That  was  an  embarrassing  conference 
which  ensued,  embarrassing  for  Papa  as  well  as  for  the 
young  knights.  Why  did  that  hitherto  unknown  mem- 
ber of  the  family  have  to  choose  just  that  moment  to 
appear?  It  was  a  disastrous  coincidence. 

He  knew  the  later  stories  of  most  of  the  children. 
But  there  was  one  exception.  Nan,  he  wondered,  where 
are  you?  Have  you  been  happy?  Has  life  had  its  satis- 
fying response  to  your  eager  spirit?  (She  was,  if  living, 
a  middle  aged  woman  now — almost  fifty,  he  reflected. 
Probably  she  had  had  no  idea  of  her  influence,  indirect 
but  no  less  potent  on  that  account,  on  her  worshippers.) 
Have  you  preserved  that  gallant  attitude  of  yours 
through  the  years,  he  silently  asked  the  great  room. 
Without  actually  saying  so  you  tried  to  tell  the  children 
to  do  what  they  had  to  do,  whatever  it  might  be,  with 
all  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  they  could  muster — 
how  has  that  necessity  of  your  own  keen  spirit  served 
you? 

He  confessed  to  himself  that  he  had  not  done  very 
well  in  trying  to  apply  that  theory.  There  were  so  many 
tasks  that  it  was  hard  to  undertake  enthusiastically. 
Yet  was  it  not  true  that  such  an  approach  to  all  experi- 
ence held  the  greatest  promise  of  accomplishment?  And 
inherent  in  this  doctrine  was  the  necessity  of  holding 
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fast  to  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  life.  In  other  words, 
preserve  always  the  eager  heart  of  youth  .   .   . 

The  great  room  was  full  of  tricks  of  light  and  shadow, 
broken  into  sectors  by  the  oak  beams  and  uprights. 
Some  trick  had  occurred  in  his  mind  also,  for  he  was 
suddenly  startled.  For  a  fleeting  instant  he  thought  he 
saw  her,  there  at  the  stair  head,  one  hand  resting  on  the 
corner  of  the  raised  section  of  the  garret,  built  up  to 
give  head  room  to  the  half-storey  below  where  the 
maids'  rooms  were.  It  was  like  something  seen  in  the 
illumination  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  gone  as  quickly. 
Was  it  all  in  his  own  head,  or  had  he — a  wild  notion — 
slipped  back  for  that  split  second  into  the  old  days?  She 
was  wearing  a  dress  of  dull  green  that  he  remembered 
now  but  could  not  have  recalled  a  moment  before.  How 
young  she  was!  His  impression  of  her  seniority,  her 
maturity,  had  always  been  a  taken-for-granted  part  of 
his  memory  of  her,  but  this  slim  figure  had  seemed  that 
of  one  just  emerging  from  childhood. 

The  picture  was  so  swift  that  in  a  moment  he  began 
to  doubt  whether  he  had  seen  anything  at  all.  If  it  was 
anything,  it  must  have  been  merely  a  sudden  projec- 
tion of  his  own  thought  into  an  illusion  of  objectivity. 
But  one  effect  remained — an  impulse  to  go  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  Some  subconscious  memory  seemed  to  be 
leading  him.  As  he  walked  slowly  across  the  bare  floor 
that  memory  gradually  took  conscious  shape.  He  went 
just  around  the  corner  of  the  higher  flooring  there  and, 
pulling  out  two  loose  bricks  from  the  top  course  of  the 
low  wall  that  supported  it,  he  felt  around  behind  them. 
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Yes,  the  things  were  still  there.  He  took  them  out — 
a  wooden  dagger,  its  blade  covered  with  faded  and 
tarnished  silver  paper;  one  of  Tom's  wooden  pistols — 
a  remnant  of  the  hardened  rubber  band  fell  off  and 
crumbled  in  his  fingers;  some  pieces  of  a  primitive  pic- 
ture puzzle — how  clearly  he  remembered  that  picture, 
though  he  hadn't  thought  of  it  for  a  generation!  Vividly 
there  came  back  to  him  now  that  day  when,  playing 
by  himself  in  the  garret,  he  had  hidden  these  things 
away  there  thinking:  ''Some  day,  when  I'm  a  man,  I 
will  come  back  and  take  these  out  and  remember  this 
morning." 

Reverently  he  put  the  pathetic  childish  playthings 
together,  wrapped  them  in  a  piece  of  paper  he  found, 
and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  They  had  suddenly  become 
precious.  He  decided  he  was  as  much  of  a  child  as  ever 
he  had  been. 
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